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young man is pale, and every movement 


A fortnight has elapsed since the abduction of 
Antonia. ; 

With respect to Granjeau, he is the same man 
as ever; his robust constitution has lost none of 
its strength, and his nerves have maintained all 
their vigor. His long face, however, has lost 
the expression of apathetic indifference which was 
before habitual to it. A sentiment entirely new 
to him has pierced his rough skin and penetrated 
to his heart. The despair of his fellow-traveller, 
which in spite of the apparent calmness of the 
count, he can detect in every action, has evidently 
touched him, and given him a glimpse of a moral 
and intellectual world. The Canadian is uneasy, 
he eats without much appetite; a single haunch 
of venison now sufticing for his repast. 

The scenery surrounding our two travellers 
merits a short description. At their right, 
scarcely a hundred steps from them flows the 


rio Azul (blue river), and reflecting in its calm 
and limpid waters the tops, form and color of 
the various trees which ornament its banks. To 
the left of them is a thick wood, which by its 
freshness invites travellers to repose. On the 
north may be seen a colossal heap of ruins, pre- 

ting to the eye a strange appearance. ‘These 
ruins half concealed under a mass of luxurious 
vegetation, belong to no known order of architec- 
ture. ‘They call to mind one of Martin’s pictures, 
or might represent one of the /faubourgs of 
Nineveh. Amongst these ruins may be seen an 
enormous block of stone, rudely sculptured to 
represent a hideous monster, having no analogy 
either in nature or fable. ‘This mass of demol- 
ished edifices to which tradition could ascribe no 
date, are the remains of the splendor of the first 
Aztec monarchs. Even when Cortez invaded 
Mexico, these ruins were amongst the oldest 
antiquities of the country. 

The Canadian and the count have already 
been seated half an hour without a word having 
passed between them. Granjeau plays distract- 
edly with the lock of his rifle. D’Ambron is 
plunged into a profound reverie. At last the 
young man allows a gesture of impatience to 
escape him, and he looks on each side of him 
with a scrutinizing glance. 

“No one!” he murmured, as if speaking to 
himself. ‘ Granjeau must be mistaken.” 

“J beg your pardon, senor,” replied the Cana- 
dian, “but I cannot be mistaken. It was really 


“Joaquin Dick,” repeated the young man ; 
“ have you met him then ?” 

At this question, asked mechanically, and 
which denoted a momentary absence of memory, 
the Canadian slowly shook his head, and contem- 
plated his companion almost sadly. 

“No, senor,” he replied, “ since our departure 
from La Ventana, we have not met Senor Joa- 
quin in person, but at each step we have taken, 
we have received some indication or d 
from him. This morning when we reached the 
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“We will wait then—Granjeau, do you think 
we are still along distance from the troop of 










bandits commanded by Don Enrique ?” 

“ No, senor.” 

“ What is the distance ?” 

“T can’t tell exactly, but it cannot be far.” 

“God grant that you are right in your calcul 
tions. Itis your opinion, then, that this even 
ing or to-morrow at the most, we shall attack 
the bandits and release the Countess D’Am- 
bron ?” 

“TI have never said that, senor; in fact, such 
an idea never fora moment entered my head. 
What! we two attack two hundred men! We 
might as well shoot ourselves at once.” 

“ What signifies if we should succumb, pro- 
vided that wretch, the Marquis de Hallay, re- 
ceives chastisement for his crime ?” 

“To be revenged by sacrificing oneself is not 
to be revenged at all—it is only to condemn 
yourself to the same punishment that you inflict 
on your enemy.” 

“Then if chance should throw us into the 
marquis’s presence, I cannot count on you?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, you may rely upon 
it. I shall not abandon you.” 

“No, no, Granjeau. I was mad just now to 
ask you to associate yourself with me in my 
hatred. You scarcely know me, and are under 
no obligation to me. Don Enrique has not 
offended you. When the hour of combat shall 
come, I will give you your full and entire 
liberty.” 

“When the hour of combat shall come,” re- 
plied the Canadian, coolly, “ you will find me by 
your side, and will hear the crack of my rifle.” 

D’Ambron expressed his thanks, and a silence 
of some duration followed. At last the count 
rose, and untying his horse, turned to the Ca- 
nadian. 

“ Granjeau,” said he, “the Senor Joaquin 
Dick will not come. Let us continue our jour- 
ney. We have already lost too much time.’ 

“ Excuse me, senor,” replied the Canadian, 
without moving from his place. “Senor Joa- 
quin will come.” 

“ May not some event, unforeseen and i 
mountable—” 

“No, senor,” replied Granjeau, interrupting 
the count—‘“ what he promises he will perform.” 

“ Well, you can remain if you like, but for my 
part I shall go.” 

“You will do a foolish thing, senor,” replied 
Granjeau ; “without a guide you will lose your- 
self, and your impatience will only result in de- 
laying the meeting between yourself and Don 
Enrique.” 

This consideration, the very best the trapper 
could have offered, caused Antonia’s husband to 
stop short ; he beat his foot on the ground with 
impatience, and then resumed his former place at 
the foot of the tree. 

“ How long shall we wait for Joaquin?” he 
asked. 

“ Until he comes, senor.” 
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hnot understand, Granjeau,” said he, 
is that you who are so clear at tracing a 
Pannot tell the direction in which more 
two hundred men have gone?” 
“We have been on their track for some time 
past. Senor Joaquin, however, ordered me not 
to come up with them, and I have to obey.” 

“ Then you know the position of the enemy?” 

“The exact position they occupy—no; the 
direction they foll yes.” 
~ “How do you know that—since you have 
never left my side for a moment—and I am com- 
pletely ignorant of it?” 

“Because, while you were dreaming, I was 
observing.” 

“ What did you observe ?” 

“Isaw for example, a herd of deer, and a 
flock of wild birds, proceeding in a course direct- 
ly opposite to that which they usually pursue at 
this time of year; the presence of man could 
alone produce this prolonged fright.” ° 

“How do you know that a bear was not the 
cause of this panic ?” 

“A bear does not pursue winged game.” 

“ But the Indians ?” 

“ Powder is scarce in the desert. Birds know 
they have nothing to fear from skins, and do 
not flee at their approach.” 

“ What direction did these deer and wild birds 
take ?” 

“ To the South.” m 

“Then I must direct my steps to the North.” 

“Then you are really determined, senor, not 
to wait for Senor Joaquin ?” 

“T will wait no longer.” 

The Canadian threw himself on his back and 
placed his hands under his head, in the most un- 
concerned manner possible. ~* 

“J was not ordered to retain you by force,” 
said he, coolly. “A pleasant journey, senor. 
before you start, that you 











He again raised hi 
and saw that/the young man was already in his 
saddle. D’Ambron spurred his horse, and loosen- 
ed his bridle, when a sharp voice at a short dis- 
tance from him, caused him to stop. He had 
recognized the forest ranger’s voice. 

Joaquin Dick was leaning against the stone 
idol, as motionless as if he himself was a statue. 
He was habited in the pioneer dress, and carried 
in his hand a double-barrelled rifle. 

D’Ambron descended from his horse, and 
slowly approached the ranger. 

Joaquin’s attitude and the slowness of the 
count’s step, gave to this meeting a coldness 
almost hostile. Suddenly two simul ex- 
Pp , one of stupefaction, the other of grief— 
left the lips of the Canadian and D’Ambron. 



























Both of them had rerpgnized the ranger’s voice, 
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A silence of more than a minute followed these 
words. Neither the count nor the trapper dared 
to interrogate him. Great sorrows when they 
are nobly confessed, always inspire involuntary 
respect. 

“ Granjeau,” continued the ranger, “leave us ; 
the count and I have some business to talk over.” 

It was not until the Canadian had disappeared 
in the woods which bordered the stream, that 
Joaquin resumed the conversation. 

“ Count D’Ambron,” he continued, “I cannot 
tell you the happiness that this meeting gives 
me.” 

While Joaquin was speaking, the young man’s 
pallor doubled in intensity. He appeared as if 
he were about to lose his consciousness. The 
only answer he made was a cold bow. The 
ranger contemplated him some seconds silently, 
then extending his hand, he exclaimed : 

“ Count, I cannot explain your coldness—but 
I accept it as one of the expiations imposed on 
me by Providence.” 

The young man remained impassible. His 
oppressed respiration and the knitting of his eye- 
brows, gave, however, a complete denial to the 
rigidity of his countenance. Joaquin with a 
gesture of discouragement which he did not en- 
deavor to hide, allowed his arm to fall to his 
side. 

. “Luis,” said he, in a voice of gentle reproach, 
“of what do you accuse me?” 

The young man summoned up all his courage. 

“TI accuse you, Senor Joaquin,” said he, slow- 
ly, “of loving my wife, and of nursing hopes 
which, however ridiculous and misplaced, are 
none the less an unpardonable insult to me.” 

“ You accuse me of loving Antonia,” cried the 
ranger, in a voice of passion. “Then, Luis, 
you know not the extent of my crime. I love 
Antonia, you say. Great God! how cold that 
word is to express the tender affection which over- 
flows my soul. What I feel for Antonia, can- 
not be expressed in human language!) Look me 
well in the face! See my hair—it is gray—yes- 
terday it was black. Would you know why this 
change took place? Luis, the cause of this ter- 
rible metamorphosis, is, that yesterday my rifle 
was directed at Antonia’s heart. Do not inter- 
rupt me—I am not mad as you suppose. I say 
I was on the point of killing Antonia—for the 
purpose of preserving her honor. I followed the 
troop of bandits, headed by Don Enrique for 
three days; when yesterday at nightfall, I saw 
the wretch enter the chariot in which Antonia 
is retained a prisoner. I have asked myself 
since, what prevented me from rushing to An- 
tonia’s assistance? I suppose it was the convic- 
tion that my death would be the ruin of her whom 
I love above all things in heaven or earth. Sud- 
denly a piercing cry reached my ears—and that 









cry came from your wife. By an involuntary 
movement, and more rapid than thought, I ap 
proached the vehicle. I then saw Antonia’s 
head ‘through the crevices of the caravan, and @ 
little behind her in the shade, I perceived two 
brilliant points—these were the marquis’s eyes. 
I put my rifle to my shoulder—may God pardon 
me ! but if Don Enrique had not beaten a retreat, 
I should have killed the woman to save an angel. 
You are astonished that my rifle should remain 
mute in the presence of that miserable wretch, 
Don Enrique. O, if you knew how I had to 
restrain myself, you’ would have pitied me—but 
I knew if I had killed the marquis—I should 
have delivered up Antonia to the rage of two 
hundred abominable bandits. I have now in- 
formed you of your wife’s desperate situation. 
Will you then repulse the offer of my blind devo- 
tion—and will you say that my tenderness is an 
insult to the Countess D’Ambron ?” 

The ranger was silent ; drops of cold perspira- 
tion rolled off his forehead. The agony of grief 
had prostrated that strong, nervous organization, 
which no amoutt of physical suffering had been 
able to touch. With respect to D’Ambron, the 
emotion produced on him was so strong, that he 
remained for five minutes without power to speak 
a word. He appeared to be struck with paralysis. 

“Senor Joaqain,” said he, at last, “I refuse 
the offer of your assistance. I cannot accept 
your alliance. Do not accuse me of cruel pride. 
God is my witness, that to save Antonia, I would 
give my life with joy. But nothing can make 
me offend the laws of honor. An honest man 
cannot sell his soul. I'pity you,for the attach- 
ment you bear Antonia—but pity is all I can ac- 
cord you. ' Adieu, senor! in all probability, we 


away, when Joaquin 
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pitiless skeptic you have known Mew f 
men never betrayed me—Carman was not guilty. 
She died in all the chastity and fervor of her 
love. Her last sigh murmured my name.” 

“ What is it you tell me, Joaquin ?” 

“ Have I not often told you, that Antonia was 
the living image of Carmen?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Carmen, when her soul ascended to heaven, 
left a little angel on the earth—a daughter—my 
child. Do you begin to understand me, Luis ?” 

The count trembled, and in a voice which he 
tried to render calm, exclaimed : 

“And that child is—” 

“Antonia—your wife !’” 

The count wes deeply touched. He could not 
restrain his emotion, bat putting his hand before 
his face, he sobbed like a child. 

“Luis! my son—will you now allow me to 
love your wife ?” exclaimed Joaquin, in a broken 
voice. 

“Father! forgive me—forgive me!” return- 
ed the count, kneeling before the ranger. 

Joaquin raise@ him up and embraced him 
tenderly. 

“ Now, dear Luis—for action !” 





CHAPTER XVII 
THE COENCIL OF WAR. 

Wairs D’Ambron and Joaquin Dick were 
holding the cenversation detailed in the last chap- 
ter, we have already stated that Granjeau entered 
the woods bordering the river Gila. Contrary 
to his usual custom he walked along distractedly, 
without examining or studying his path. He 
had net proceeded far when he fancied he heard 
aslight sound. He stopped to listen, but the 
most perfect silence reigned around him; he 
then continued his way. At last he reached a 
spot which appeared to suit him, for he quietly 
seated himself at the foot of a tree. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed without Gran- 
jeau making any movement. It seemed that for 
once in his life he was plunged ina reverie. He 
had no idea that he was exposed to any danger, 
and yet at this moment he appeared to be threat- 
ened with a very serious one. 

About a hundred paces from the Canadian,s 
man armed with a long rifle, and who had 
sumed the position ofa tiger ready to spring 
upon his prey, watched every movement that 
Granjeau made. 

Although this suspicious person appeared to 
be perfectly motionless, yet he was advancing 
with the subtlety of a reptile. Ties and 
bushes seemed rather to move from him, than he 





from them. When he had arrived f within 
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fifty paces of the Canadifn, he stopped, and his 
body assumed the rigidiny of the trunk of a tree. 
After waiting a few minutes the man with the 
rifle went on his knees, and slowly bringing his 
carbine to his shoulder,’ he took aim at Gran- 


























jeau’s head and fired. 


cupied. 


fensive. 


want of skill with this masterly retreat.” 


his eyes. 


hollow voice—“ I am lost!” 


towards the Canadian. 


Granjeau immediately recovered his coolness ; 


cerer, he would not have missed his aim. Not 
only was he not a sorcerer, but he was not even 
a good rifleman. 

“Tf you are not my enemy,” said he, “why 
did you fire at me?” 

“TJ did not fire at you.” 

“ Why, how can that be?” 

“T simply fired at your hat.” 

“My hat—what for ?” 

“Tt hid your face which I wished to see.” 

The Canadian was ded for a it 
but he soon recovered himself. 

“ Well,” said he, “now you know who I am, 
you have something to ask of me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

«What is it, powder or bullets ?” 

“IT wish to know what has become of your 
master ?” 

“Count D’Ambron ?” 

“No, Joaquin Dick.” 

“You know the forest ranger! I remember 
now, you gave me a message for him some time 

” 





The smoxe produced by the discharge had 
not yet dissipated, when the unknown had al- 
ready disappeared from the place he had oc- 


The Canadian was not wounded; his large 
felt hat, however, had been pierced by a bullet 
and fell to his feet. From the perfect coolness 
with which the Canadian received this attack, 
it was evident that he was accustomed to this 
kind of adventures. Instead of rising and ex- 
posing his body to the enemy, he glided behind 
the tree, and raising his rifle stood on the de- 


“Bah! it is nothing,” said he, examining his 
hat, “it is an old one, and a needle and thread 
will soon repair the damage. Could that have 
been a redskin who fired at me? Nor, for I 
should have discovered his trail. One of Don 
Enrique’s men? Scarcely possible. Whoever 
it was wants practice and skill. And yet I see 
nothing and hear nothing. I can’t reconcile this 


Granjeau rose up cautiously to look around 
him, when a blow on his shoulder made him turn 
his head. He uttered a hoarse cry, and letting 
his rifle fell, instinctively placed his hand before 


“ The sorcerer of Sonora,”’ he murmured, in a 
Lennox, dressed in a picturesque costume, his 
head surmounted by a black eagle’s feather, and 
with his rifle slung over his shoulder, stood there 


with his arms crossed and his serious face turned 


“Why this fear?” said he, tranquilly ; “ have 
you ever harmed me? Iam not your enemy.” 


he thought to himself, that if this man was a sor- 


are precious. Listen to me.” 
And Joaquin proceeded to detail in a 


the marquis’s victim, Lennox gave a start. 
whom you speak ?”’ he interrupted. 


“Alas! yes. You know her then?” 


saved—we must hold a council of war.” 


The forest ranger opened the discussion. 


my life, the salvation of my soul! Two weeks 
more of the same agony I have passed, and I 
shall go mad, if I donot die. Lennox, moments 


words, the conduct of Don Enrique in abducting 
Antonia—when the ranger mentioned who was 


“Js it Antonia who lives in the rancho, of 


“Towe my life toher. I accede toyour wishes. 
Moments are precious—she must and shall be 


So saying, they all four seated themselves on 
the ground in Indian fashion—Lennox insisting and t 
that Granjean should make one of the party. 


“Before we combine our plan and take a de- 
finite part,” said he, “it is indispensable to know 
Lennox, what forces you have at your disposal. 
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“What, not more! Did you circulate the 


battle ?” 
“T took the arrow m 


jealous of me.” 
“And where are these fifty warriors now ?” 


enemy foot by foot. 


men would be suffici to ihil 
rique’s entire army.” 





course for us to pursue ?” 


dispute an order issued by you.” 
ing to the count—“ what is your advice ?” 


“ Joaquin, you already know my answer.” 
“ But Lennox does not—speak !” 


taken into consideration, I am d ‘in 
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“ me to him?” said he. 

“ ee it is useless—he —_ — 
heard the report of your rifle and will mg a 

Lennox leaned against a tree, an “* ined 
\, ana appeared to sleep. ‘The Canadisa exttt 
im with extraordinary attention and curiosity. 
Hie ventures at length to make an effort tog 
up his cogitations, 
rarely please me, but when they 
are addressed to me while I sleep, they are un- 
bearable.” 

“ You were asleep then, just now ?” 

“ Certainly ?” 

“ Standing !” 

“T never sleep otherwise.” 

The Canadian was very much agitated and 
moved. He had no longer any doubt—the un- 
known must be a sorcerer. Yet he hazarded 
another question : 

“You must have some name ?” said he. 

“The pale faces are as curious as babbling 
women,” said the stranger, opening his eyes 
again, while his lips expressed a smile of con- 
tempt— my name is Lennox, now leave me in 







This name drew from Granjeau a cry of sur- 
prise. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “are you Lennox? 
the real Lennox ?” 

“There is only one Lennox,” replied the 
white Indian, if we may use the expression. 

At this moment, the arrival of the Count 
D’Ambron and Joaquin put a stop to further 
conversation. The sight of Lennox appeared to 
give the ranger extremejoy. He seized his hand. 

“Ah, it is you, friend,” said he; “ what made 
you so long in joining me—did you not receive 
my message ?” 

“ Yes, since I am here.” 

“But why so late ?” 

“ On the contrary, I am early.” 

“Early, is it not two weeks since the man call- 
ed Don Enrique, who struck you in the face in 
San Francisco, has left Guaymas ?” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“Well, for two weeks past you might have 
effaced with his blood the insult he gave you.” 

«Have I not already told you, Joaquin Dick, 
that this man must die twice by suffering? Why 
should I then spoil my revenge by precipitation ? 
Let a month elapse—and then—” 

“A month,” interrupted the ranger—“ a month 
and the crime will be accomplished—no, no, 
Lennox, it is no question of a month—it is to- 
day—it is at this hour that we must attack these 
bandits—if you will not assist us, we will act 
alone.” 

This time Lennox really smiled; he leaned 
over to Joaquin, and in a voice which could only 
be heard by the latter, exclaimed : 

“Ido not recognize you, Dick—you have be- 
come apale face !” 

“ How do you mean ?” . 

“You tremble for your gold!” 


1s your op! + Taare not say it-” 














“ My opinion, senor ? 
“Wh y [ad e 

« Because it is different from 
Senor Lennox, and also 
“ Speak !” said D’Ambron. 


ive sign of the head. 


away Donna Antonia from cupidity.” 


word ?” 


of money, and nothing else.” 


it vibrate as if struck by an electric shock. 
“ Go on,” said he, coldly. 


with the enemy.” 


nation at such a proposal. 


wait for reinforcements as Lennox advises ¢” 
“ Count,” replied the ranger, slowly—‘ Len. 


opinion, and will myself visit Don Enrique.” 
A silence of some length followed this reply 


was not atall surprised, for he had so well studied 
the human heart for the last two weeks. 

Joaquin rose up without making any further 
explanation, when Lennox placed himself before 
him. 

“‘ Where are you going?” said he, barring the 
passage. 

“Thave already told you, to visit Don En- 
rique.” 

“No, Joaquin—you shall not go !” 

“« Why a 

“ You would rob me of my vengeance.” 

“« No.” 

“Then why do you propose to visit Don 
Enrique ?” 





“My gold! No, it is a question of my reason, 


“T repeat, to try to ransom Antonia.” 


arrow amongst the friendly tribes to call them to 


If, Joaquin, and wher- 
ever I presented it, I Sung the war chant. But 
for the most part my voice remained withaut 
echo. The redskins, although superior to Euto- 
peans, are not free from fault. Their hearts know 
envy—my superiority annoys them—they are 


“Like panthers after a flock, they follow the 
More than one isolated 
sleeper, more than one advanced sentinel, has 
already fallen a prey to my children. I asgure 
you, Joaquin, if we were not pressed by circum- 
stances, if we had time before me, these fifty 
Don En- 


“What in your opinion, Lennox, is the best 


“My opinion, Joaquin, is, that you should 
scour the country for recruits. Nothing would 
be easier for you than to gather together in a 
few days a large number of warriors, for your 
power in the desert is almost without limit. Ido 
not know what means you would employ, but I | war; ten e 
am certain there is no Indian tribe would dare to 


“And you, D’Ambron,” said the ranger, turn- 


A sad smile moved the young man’s pale lips. 


“My conviction is, that God will protect us 
I am persuaded that if fifty Indians were to at. 
tack these bandits suddenly, they could deliver 
Antonia. I may add, that if my project is nog 


that held by 


f the count.” |" 
from that 0 _a«’} Said Don Enrique. 


i instead gaat ntorrogs ~ 
The Canadian, 1 ctful interrogation by 


“Thave reflected, senor, for the’last two weeks 
on the events which have passed at the Rancho 
of La Ventana,” said Granjeau, modestly, “ and 
Iam convinced that Don Enrique has carried 


“Cupidity? what do you mean by that 
“TI mean by that word, Senor Joaquin—love 


Joaquin gave a start, and his eyes sparkled. 
A sudden idea had entered his brain which made 


“Tam certain, Don Enrique, without some 
powerful reason, would never have embarrassed 
himself with Donna Antonia. He knows that 
this abduction would raise up powerful enemies 
against him—and he now only retains her a 
prisoner, because he expects some enormous ran- 
som for her. My opinion is then, that before 
engaging in a struggle from which in all proba- 
bility we should come out unsuccessful—for the 
inferiority of our numbers is too marked—that 
we should endeavor to make an arrangement 


D’Ambron had to exercise the greatest control 
over himself, to avoid giving vent to his indig- 


“Let us end this, Joaquin,” he cried, “we 
have only to know your opinion now. Do you 
advise us to attack directly as I propose—or to 


nox has consulted prudence—you have spoken 
from your heart, Granjeau alone has made us 
hear the language of reason. Iam entirely of his 


D'Ambron, a prey to extreme astonishment, 
asked himself, if the words he had just heard | bed. 
really came from Joaquin’s lips? The old trap- 
per with his eyes fixed on the ranger, appeared 
plunged in profound meditation. The Canadian | 

































The arrival of Don Enrique’s troop in the desert | wahfires. ‘Jighted up Don Enrique’s : 
cannot have found you disarmed, since you have | capment. looked long and anxiously. 
for a long time past known the intentions of this Hehen de the plain, dismounted, a 
man. How many warriors have responded to | hish follhim with the docility of a 
your appeal ?” dog He advjin the direction of the camp. 

“ Fifty.” Hehad p ore than a mile when he 


ted agan stopped time he found himself in 
themidst of a pl heap of rocks. — 
Wait herfout stirring, Galiban, sai 
ue, ina whispfhe horse, when it heard its 
master’s voicefed its ears and stretched out 
its neck as if itpfraid of losing @ single conned 
Joaquin Dick fened his belt, and pres 
his two hands } heart, as if he would arrest 
its throbbings. P 
“ Q, God !” purmured, “take pity on the 
nameless suffq I have re ll = 
weeks, and pq me to see, if only 
moment my | beloved child—my adored 
Antonia !’” 


—_— 


APTER XIX. 


HE RANSOM. 
Tur march 4 troop of adveutivers throvgh 
Indian solitudefesents one of ace _ soo 
“esque and inteyng spectacles it 1s 4 
imagine. Thepedition prepared in San Fram 
cisco by Don I ° 
the most serioujnd the most important whith 
had ever been a nae 
Twenty mules ye laden with the munitions 
us chariots, each drawn by 
i On the 














twenty oxen, 


rived before the} idol, Don Enrique had 
ordered a halt. 1 ponent whi traverse Amer- 
ican or Mexicaf deserts, the halt is the most 
noisy, the most animated, and the most inter- 


esting portion ofthe day. . : 
The marquis hade & point of superintending 
| for the encampment ; he post- 








“2"%O are you, and what do 
“T calculate 1 am my father’s so 
the prostrate voice, with a strong n 
“T guess I was born at Eastport, in the 
Maine, if it’s all the same to you.” 
Don Enrique pursued his way, murn 
between his teeth : : 
. “Evidently a Yankee by his accent. It will 
not do for me to meddle with him.” 
When the marquis entered his tent, he threw 
his cloak on a table, on which was spread a 
topographical chart, leaned his rifle against a 
chair, on which he also put his pistols, and hav- 
ing loosened his belt, he threw himself without 
undressing on a small portable bed. A yellow 
wax candle of Mexican manufacture feebly light- 
ed up the interior of the tent. 
Whilst the young man was in vain seeking for 
that repose which his agitated nerves and troubled 
thoughts required, the Yankee was occupied in a 
strange work. With the point of a knife as 
sharp as a razor, he gently slit one of the leath- 
ern.sides of the tent which contained Don En- 
rique. Having accomplished this, he listened 
attentively that he might catch the slightest 
sound that might disturb the silence of the 


night. 

‘ait an hour elapsed, and Don Enrique did 
not yet sleep.§ With his left arm placed under 
his head, and with his limbs hanging to the 
ground, he appeared to be in a kind of lethargy 
_ | which stupefied him as it were, without taking 
away his consciousness of external things. Yet 
he had “heard a slight noise at different times 
which had caused him to raise his head heavily, 
but the sound ceasing when he did so, he ceased 
. | to pay any attention to it. 

[SBE ENGRAVING.] 

Suddenly he started. He had felt the hot 
breath of a humay being on his face, and almost 
at the same moment an ironical voite sounding 
_ | in his ear not two paces distant from him, made 
him leap with the utmost consternation from his 


“ What a fine picture is tle sleep of the ina 
eous man!” said this voice. Me. 

The first movement of Don Enrique was to 
seize his pistols—but they were no longer on the 
chair where he had placed them; his second ac- 
tion was to rush from the tent; he was arrested 
by an iron hand. 

“Do not move, do not cry out, or I will kill 
you !” exclaimed the voice. ‘Good! now you 
are reasonable. Marquis, I am your very hum- 
ble servant! I hope you have been well since I 
had the honor of seeing you in San Francisco ?” 
“ Joaquin Dick !’’ murmured Don Enrique. 
“The same at your service! but allow me to 
take a seat, marquis. I have been crawling on 
my hands and knees for more than a mile; this 
kind of locomotion stretches the muscles a good 
deal. I am almost fatigued !” 


| 
| 





== 
when Don Enrique, to do him justice, had re- | give 
covered all his presence of mind and coolness. 
«What do you want with me, Senor Joa- 
quin?” he asked. 
ascribe i t 
it, is a li lar * 
the least of it, is @ little irregu P 
a My excuse for the irregularity of my visit 1s you 
the urgency oft 
to you; and then yo 
not stand on ceremony. 
listening to me—you are 


“ —put do not forget that La : 

tomer interrupted Joaquin —_ ‘ = ahi 
marquis, I no longer recognize you. our crea prison, #0 “ 7 ' 
madt Ah, yes,I comprehend, y 
text to open the discussion = . 
heart—I am not ina hurry ! 


sociates have spoiled you. 
in coming that my 
a} i ill not 
“Away with raillery, © 
choose sta time for jesting—for I may lose 


«That would bein bad ° 
and if you called out very loud, I shall be obliged 


did so, what would you say 


assassinate me, take him away, 
like with him !” 


would be the result of all this ? 


break to-morrow morning,” continue 
quietly. “ There is no jes 
sober truth.” 


tire and perfect conviction, that Don Enrique in 
i is i idity felt ill : 
a doteiiog par advantage of his enemy's 


e 


day and at the ne hour that Joaquin Dick ar Don Enri 





‘OUR UNTON Ce 


———$————— 


have 


“To what motive am I to 
the honor of this nocturnal visit, which to 


he communication I have tomake | whe 
uu know in the desert we do 

Ah! I see you are not 
looking for your pistols. 
placed them with your rifle outside the tent.” 


How do you know 
desire was simply to see 


Joaquin—you { 


ience.” bs 
«What if you do? ; 
«J shall raise my voice. 


that’s all. Su you | I 
stop up my ears—that ny ppose 

; has. entered here to 
“J would ray this man and do what you 


you don’t know what 
y 
” 


«I wager, marquis, 
i i inister smile. 
Don Enrique replied by @ sinis na 
y day: 
« You would be shot by yout own pokes 
ting in this, but it is 













Joaqiin’s words carried with them such an en- 


at ease. The ran- 


t © ed without pausing : 

ve Marquis de Hallay, when we treat of a gor 

tion of life or death, delicacy of — is = 

of place. I will come at once to the os os bas 
which you stole from Evans, r 

peer him, point out only in a very obscure 


as those, 
2 the t where 
and inaccurate manner » is teak 


concealed, whic : 
er ta dream of your nights, and the 
sole end of your expedition. One ee 
has seen and touched those treasures. : - ‘ 
son is myself! And it is I who come to 





Ld 
‘The effect that this declaration produced on 


utter & 
minute was unable to 

ah an effort to overcome his stupor. 
Joaquin, and you come to offer them to me 
But no, what you say is 
know where these treasures 
you, and there is no person on > 
voluntarily consent to 

man, and 



















YP a 


have need of me. It is nothing more than 
treaty.” 
A long silence followed the ranger’s answer. 


“ what is the service yuu estimate at so high 


‘that you can fulfil your engagements.” 
“ Really you play with good fortune, marquis 


simply an act of justice.” 
“Ah! go on—” 


had come, which was to decide the fate of hi 


quis, he said, in a grave and solemn voice : 
“T ask from you the liberty of Antonia!” 


tion of his blood. 


to bear this uncertainty any longer. 

Don Enrique withdrew his hands from his 
face. He was as pale as death, but his features 
bore the seal of an unchangeable resolution. 

“You also love her, senor,” cried he, in a 
tone of ferocious irony. 

The forest ranger remained unmoved. 

“Tasked youa simple question; and I want 
an answer either yes or no!” 

“No!” 

“ Then you refuse my offer ?” 

“Yes!” 

‘Bhese two monosyllables <«rzelly tore Joa- 
quin Dick’s heart ; but prepared beforehand for 
the frightful blow which had just been struck, no 
sign escaped him. He resembled rather the 
youd and courageous Indian, who, attached tc 
the stake of torture, braves with contempt and 
scorn the powerless rage of his executioners. 
“Marquis de Hallay,” said he, “ you refuse 
my generosity—so be it! by-and-by, you will be 


you that the hour of punishment will not be tardy 
in coming. And this punishment shall equal 
your crimes.” 

The ranger expected that his adversary would 
receive these threats with traneperts of anger— 
this time, however, he was wrong. ‘The mar- 
quis did not even frown. 

“Senor Joaquin,” he replied, “ your existence 
is enveloped in a mystery which I do not wish 
to unravel. Whether you are a millionnaire, 


I am willing to confess you are not an ordinary 
man. I love gold, it is tr->—but I love Antonia 





The ranger had scarcely uttered these words, 


Uhhh re 


« What is that?” i" 
« That you are not out of the camp. 


« Well?” 


te depart, t 
brave companions. Senor Joaquin, 


. Y 
Priphe ranger had risen fro 


E 
bout to depart, when Don 
ooh tong Asmile which expresses 
contempt, animated his lips- 


Your arrest is not @ pretext, 


‘it su 
9 you could comm 


te— inion of 
noise— | see, too good an opinion 
ae tat ment. Your blindness 18 


i de- 
five minutes are over, you will beg of me to 
part, and what is more, 
care my safety.” 


true Lam disarmed, but—” 


a " nse. He trembled as if 
que was imme! iol for more than 
At last he 


«You know where these treasures are, Senor 


ible. If you 

“ay ae they belong to 
earth who will 
deprive himself of millions 
jally when that man 


“A sale or negotiation—what signifies the 
word! The fact is, I have need of you, and you 


“Let me know, senor,” replied Don Enrique, 


price, it will remain for you to prove, if we agree, 


it is very rarely that a man offers millions to 
another one to perform a good action; for the 
service for which I would pay you so dearly is 


Joaquin in his turn hesitated. The moment 


beloved daughter. The colossal fortune which 
he threw in the scale, appeared to him to be so 
small in comparison to Antonia’s liberty and 
happiness. At last, gazing fixedly at the mar- 


A heavy and mournful silence followed this 
reply. The emotion of:::: -Wo men was at its 
height. The five minutes which elapsed appear- 
ed an age to Joaquin. The marquis with his 
head hidden between his hands, reflected ; the 
swollen veins of his forehead betrayed the agita- 


“Well, senor?” demanded, Joaquin, unable 


obliged to bow before my strength. I swear to | 


an adventurer, a grand seigneur or a vagabond, | 


more—and for no earthly consideration will I | work. 
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her up. As for your threats, you appear to 
forgotten one thing.” 


pose ith i tion 
‘ ve faith in the declara 
Well, su I have ' 
a ~~ just now, that you a oe 
yo 
i sure i ncealed ; to allow 5 

re this treasure is CO! 

would be an act of treason to my 
you are my 


m his seat and was 
nriqué™ threat ar- 
i profound 


wish a pre 
With all my 


intention, senor. 
it is a reality.” a 
i ible 
— 1 I did not suppose it was poss 
| ch a foolish thing—I had 1 
your mind and judg- 
less pardonable, since 


“You misunderstand my 


arned you before.” i. 
<Wanel me of what—estimable caballeto * 


y r—before 
“Your memory must be very poo 


watch with anxiety and 


“Ah! you threaten to assassinate me. It is 
i ith an 

Joaquin Dick shrugged his ni wi 
ae t “? an the re- 

“ Marquis,” said he, “ ass 

source of cowerde! Ah! excuse me, I forgot 
isode of Evans! No, Don Enrique, I have 
pee unless in my own defence, to 


no intention now, he mo- 
rson. From th 
make any attack on your pe becomes pre- 


my time ¢ 
on ag acne | ped is ~ do everything in 
a oe make your expedition fail. 1 will 
pd I am arrested—you would doubtless 
oukes your associates a8 follows : Fe’ yours 
i whom I deliver into your ands co 
7 me of the immense ner eae meh 
if he pleases, he can lead us by the aca 
i e mysterious hiding-p!* 
on one eee treasure, and which 
vill ive to each of you & fabulous fortune. 
‘Guiana if this man refuses to speak, an. 
force. Torture will always overcome ne te 
«The words you put in my mouth do wor , 
Senor Joaquin, to your talent—they are just 6 
" ene sendk, is how I should reply. ° ~~ 
tlemen, your chief has not Nemo ok a “ 
gold you 60 ardently desire, I am — ay 
you, but it is on one sole condition, es 
1 | mediately shoot that rascal de Hallay. My — 
is a guarantee that I will fulfil my eae 
if you will accomplish my revenge Bape ae) 
quin Dick, the forest ranger ! I thi : rae 
being egotistical, marquis, that my © oy 
would have more effect than yours. Well, ‘y 


nrique sought in vain for some 
to oppose the inexorable logic of his ad 
Joaquin again spoke : 

“ Marquis,” said he, “ let us return for a mo- 
a | ment to my first proposition. If you restore An- 
tonia to liberty, I promise not only to deliver to 
you the treasures you desire, but I will accompany 
you as an escort, and at the cost of my life bring 
a | you safe back to San Francisco ; and I will further 
agree to reveal to no one the compromise which 
is made between us.” 

: Joaquin Dick was silent, and waited for his 
adversary’s reply. Don Enrique, in spite of his 
strength of character, was profoundly moved. 

“And what guarantee will you give me, if I 
accept your proposition, that you will faithfully 
execute your promise ?” 

The doubt expressed by the marquis produced 
38 | anincredible effect on Joaquin Dick, his features 
assumed an expression of haughty pride and im- 
posing majesty : 

“I know of no guarantee preferable to my 
word of honor,” he replied, in a tone of disdain. 
“ You appear to have forgotten one thing ; when I 
met you in the forest of Santa Clara, your inten- 
tions were already known to me, and nothing 
would have been more easy for me than to have 
disembarrassed myself of you. And you will do 
me the justice to say, that not only did I spare 
you, but even gave you my protection !” 

“ True, senor, and you did wrong.” * 

“No, sir, I did not do wrong, and would act 
the same way again to-morrow. I have never in 
my whole life poured out blood for gold—not 
even to preserve my own. I may have injustice 
and violence to reproach myself with, but no in- 
famy is attached to my past life. If overwhelm- 
ed by remorse, which you cannot comprehend, I 
bow my head weeping and repenting before God, 
| Ihave at least the right to hold up my head 
| before men—my heart is bleeding—but my fore- 
| head is without a blush. Now tell me if you doubt 
my word—I await your decision! Which will 

you choose, fortune or misery, death or safety 7” 
| Don Enrique hesitated long; he appeared in- 
| fluenced by a sentiment superior anl"contrary to 

his will. “1 believe you, senor,” he exclaimed, 
at last, “and I refuse the offer. No consideration 
can force me to renounce Antonia!” 








“ You have pronounced your own condemna- 


| tion, Don Enrique. I leave you as an enemy— 


when you see me again, it will be as yoar judge 
and executioner!” 


Joaquin Dick turned his face to the marquis, 
| and never took his eyes from him until he 
| reached the entrance of the tent. What the ran- 
| ger had foretold was realized. Don Enrique, in- 
stead of pursuing him, listened anxiously and 
| tremblingly for the slightest sound which might 
announce to him that the ranger had been dis- 
covered and arrested by the bandits. 

A few hours later, a terrible catastrophe took 
| SBlace in the bandits’ camp. A fire as sudden as 
| it was violent raged in the midst of the chariots. 

If Joaquin who soon afterwards joined his com- 
panions had been interrogated as to the cause of 
this fire, he might easily have explained it. As 
it was, he was very well satisfied with his night’s 
[ro pe continven.} 
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Bomething or somebody 
1 kuow—1 om sure—is | 
Ry my tender thoughts 

My bodice prisons my - 

By the happy tears th» 
Up to my tds tit T cane 
Thuow that someduty ) 


Red-breasted robin. wind 
Half hid in the green of : 
Is it all for love thow art 
The breese is ensnared 
And Kisses the down o: 
Hark, what « ripple of m 
or somebody | 


Bunshine of moruing, #0 b- 

Sport with the sewing tha: 
Loop up my hair with thir 

Climb the wall and the ¢ 

Like a goblet of amber ¥ 
Dost thow bring this deep tr. 
Some one is loving mo !—har 
v 


Violets, enow-white, and ye 
this mora by the 

In yOur fresh young eyes th 
Do ye love me, dartings t- 
Have atirred in my bosom 
Would they make me tremb!: 
Who is it that loves me? 0 
i 


Robin, thy music ts tender a: 
But thou hast a mate in the » 
Sunshine, thy golden mouth 
That mounts to my cheek 
Has brought the May mea: 
But the love ts Awman that bi 
Somewhere somebody loves » 
w 


Somebody 's loving me. If, f 
Where the prairies sweep to th 
Some one Is tolling for me to- 
Whom I pray the Father to , 
To keep from all danger an: 

Down, down, «welling heart! 
With my foolish questions !—* 
Me 
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yur threats, you appear to 


out of the camp.” 


save faith in the declaration 
now, that you alone know 
s concealed; to allow you 

an act of treason to my 
Senor Joaquin, you are my 


risen from his seat and was 
on Don Enriqu@@ threat ar- 
ie which expressed profound 
his lips. 
senor?” cried he, “are you 
omprehend, you wish @ pre- 
scussion agaih, With all my 
v hurry!” 
-stand my intention, senor. 
a pretext, it is a reality.” 
not suppose it was possible 
such a foolish thing—I had I 
vinion of your mind and judg- 
iness is less pardonable, since 
before.” 
’ what—estimable caballero?” 











vy must be very poor—before 
over, you will beg of me to de- 
more, watch with anxiety and 


aten to assassinate me. It is 
vod, but—” 
shrugged his shoulders with an 
iterrupted the speaker. 
id he, “assassination is the re- 
-is! Ah! excuse me, I forgot 
ans! No, Don Enrique, I have 
v, unless in my own defence, to 
| on your person. From the mo- 
‘my offer my time becomes pre- 
ness now is to do everything in 
ike your expedition fail. I will 
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yn one sole condition, that you im- 
t that rascal de Hallay. Myname 
that I will fulfil my engagement, 
omplish my revenge! Iam Joa- 
| 9 forest ranger!” I think, without 
cal, marquis, that my eloquence 
ore effect than yours. Well, japon 


t 
sought in vain for some 
inexorable logic of his ad 
in spoke : 
* said he, “et us return for a mo- 
cst proposition. If you restore An- 
y, I promise not only to deliver to 
res you desire, but I will accompany 
ort, and at the cost of my life bring 
o San Francisco ; and I will further 
al to no one the compromise which 
on us,” 
‘k was silent, and waited for his 
ply. Don Enrique, in spite of his 
waeter, was profoundly moved. 
guarantee will you give me, if I 
oposition, that you will faithfully 
oromise 1” 
‘xpressed by the marquis produced 
effect on Joaquin Dick, his features 
‘pression of haughty pride and im- 
y: 


= guarantee Preferable to my 
»”” he replied, in a tone of disdain. 
\o have forgotten one thing ; when I 
) forest of Santa Clara, your inten. 
vady known to me, and nothing 
om more easy for me than to have 
i myself of you. And you will do 
to say, that not only did I Spare 
gave you my protection !” 
vr, and you did wrong.” * 
did not do wrong, and would act ’ 
again to-morrow. I have never in 
poured out blood for gold—not 
e@ my own. I may have injustice 
» reproach myself with, but no in- 
d to my past life. If overwhelm- 
which you cannot comprehend, I 
eeping and repenting before God 
the right to hold up my head 
y heart is bleeding—but my fore- 
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vait your decision! Which will 
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WHO LOVES mEp 


ppapeaee Te 
BY MARGARET verni. 
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Something or somebody somewhere, to-da: 
I know—I am Sure—is loving me! y "4 
By my tender thoughts—by the very way 
pdt prisons my Swelling heart: 
‘@ppy tears that tremble 
Up to my lids till I cannot see —" 
I know that so: ' 





mebody loves me. Pray, 
Who can it be? 
Red-breasted robin, wind-rocked to and ‘fro, 
Half hid in the Sreen of the maple bough 
Is it all for love thou art singing so? : 
Fo re is ensnared by thy silken note, 
the down on th 'Y crimson throat. 
Hark, what a ripple of melody now! ; 
Something or somebody loves me, I know! 
Sweet, is it thou? 





Sunshine of mornin, 

2, 80 bright 

Sport with the sowing that eng eld, 
Loop up my hair with thine 


white, and yellow, and blue 
wae rhe morn by the cool river’s brink, 
a r ih young eyes there are tears of dew! 
ye love me, darlings . 
Have stirred in my 
Would they make me t: 


Who is it that loves me? O, if I knew!— 


If I could think! 

Robin, thy music is tender and low. 

But thou hast a mate in the maple-tree! 
‘=e thy golden mouth kisses the ow 

t mounts to my cheek !—an, 
: 1d 
Has brought the May aaepa 

But the love is human that blesses me. 
Somewhere somebody loves me, I know— 


Who can it be? 


cee ’s loving me. If, far away, 
on ere the prairies Sweep to the western sun 
we one is toiling for me to-day : ‘ 
‘om I pray the Father to 
guard and b) 
on keep from all danger and all — 
z wn, down, swelling heart! I am almost done 
ith my foolish questions !—Say, should you guess 
He wus the one? 
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stage name beyond all doubt,’ 0 
self, with a smile. 
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ches, and more fully developegazed 
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I required of him, 
hints which I had 
on his own accoun 
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; But what had induced herfer upon the 
life of an actress 2 Had sh@ so with her 


: bills of credit 
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Knowing his anteceg and the dan- 
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it was of no ” to trouble BIf with vain 
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self who was this Claude Mde with the ro- 
mantic surname ? But he did nduble me much. 
He was a young man of four ve-and-twenty, 
and a merely tolerable actor, jnust have seen 
him in London, on the boarpf some of the 
minor theatres. 
As soon as the performances over, I pushed 
my way through the dense crd, until I reached 
the stage door, just in time t 
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ce | information regarding Miss Annie—White ?”’ 


confidence, and said: 
as | most emphatically, sir ; and, sir, I consider your 
conduct to be most impertinent. 


in | very good night. 
Please to make your exit.” 


manager, and I turned angrily away, and entered 
on | the dark, and now comparatively deserted street. 


rate,” I muttered to myself. 
quiry in the morning, and solve the mystery, if 
it can be solved.” 


saw the lights glaring through the painted and 
or i in- | curtained windows of one of the larger and most 
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? 
from Melbourne, at the earliest opportunity, a 
supply of such trifles as females stand in need of 
to render themselves comfortable, and to afford 
them pleasing employment, I started for Mel- 
bourne, carrying with me my faithful servant 
Cuffee. 

I had been only six or seven weeks absent from 
the port, yet a most astonishing change was per- 
ceptible on my return. Melbourne, like its rival 
San Francisco, under similar circumstances, in- 
creased as if it were by the aid of magic in ex- 
tent and population. A new town built of wood, 
in most instances certainly, yet well built con- 
sidering the short space of time occupied in 
building, had sprung up in the suburbs, far ex- 
ceéding in extent the older depot of the wool trade 
of Australia. Th ds—more than a th d 
a week, had been added to the population, and the 
once quiet colonial seaport was now become a tu- 
multuous town abounding in debauchery and de- 
pravity. Gold dust had been brought in from 
the diggings. Provisions and other necessaries 
of life had been sent from Europe, America, and 
from the East Indies. Those who possessed the 
means to purchase what they needed, no longer 
fluttered in rags, nor walked the streets in a state 
of semi-starvation ; still, there was great poverty 
amidst the sudden influx of wealth, and the 
reckless, mad extravagance. The old settlers, 
the wool merchants and the old-fashioned traders, 
cursed in their hearts the day when it was dis- 
covered the sands of the colony were rich with 
the precious metal, and foreboded its ruin. The 
ancient proverb, “ Gold is the source of all evil,” 
was never more clearly exemplified than in the 
instances of California and South Australia un- 
der the first excitement of discovery. The coast 
of Peru, since the day when the cruel and treach- 
erous Pizarro carried fire and sword into the 
territory of the Montezumas—though supplying 
the greater portion of the precious metals em- 
ployed in the commerce of the world—has been 
itself poverty-stricken and degraded, until its 
misery has become proverbial. The same fate 
seemed in the eyes of the more sober and thought- 
ful of the population of California and Australia, 
to await those countries whose golden treasures 
were enriching the world—and this fate would 
even now have been theirs, had the strife after 
gold dust alone occupied the adventurers who 
flocked to these shores. But the foreboders of 
evil forgot that a Spanish people overrun Peru, 
under the banner of Pizarro and his chiefs, while 
a far different race—the Anglo-Saxons—invaded 
the newly discovered Dorados of the East and 

West. At first, the desire appeared to be the 
same—to gain wealth by any means—by labor, 
fraud, strife, and even bloodshed, if necessary, or 
to perish in the attempt—but if successful, to 
quit the land where it was acquired, and spend it 
elsewhere, leaving the field open to fresh adven- 
turers. Such was the practice in the early ex- 
citement. But this soon gave way to a different 
system. The more thoughtful and best-disposed 
Adventurers settled down and engaged in trade 
sd commerce, leaving the actual search after the 

Precious metal to the unquiet spirits with whom 

the business of life was unhealthy excitement, 
and its pleasures drankenness and debauchery. 














of talent, 





The prices of admission were high, and the house 
was usually crowded. The actors might have 


men, who, if they had earned thousands weekly, 
would have been none the richer for it. To this 
theatre, as well as to the gambling saloons—as a 
looker-on, not as a participator in the games of 
chance—I was in the habit of occasionally resort- 
ing, when the toil of the day was over, to. amuse 
myself and relax my over-taxed energies —for 
these were the only amusements and relaxations 
the town then afforded. 

I was at the theatre one night, about four 
months after my adventure in the encampment 
at the gold diggings. The play was the “ Lady 
of Lyons,”—always a favorite performance with 
every class of play-goers. The bills stated that 
the part of “ Pauline,” would be taken by alady, 
who would that evening “ make her first appear- 
ance on any stage.” It was stated that the mana- 
ger and critics, who had witnessed the rehearsals 
were satisfied that she possessed spirit and talent, 
and would become an immense favorite with 
the pnblic ; and the columns of both the Mel- 
bourne journals spoke in glowing terms of the 
youthful beauty and the fascinating charms of 
the fair debutante. 

That night the elite of Melbourne occupied the 
boxes of the theatre. A round of applause 
greeted the appearance of Pauline. The young 
lady, whose name on the bills was stated to be 
Annette )evereaux, blushed and trembled as she 
curtsied low in response to the shouts and bravos, 
and stamping of feet, and clapping of hands, 
which seemed to shake the roof of the frail 
building—her lips quivered, and for some mo- 
ments she appeared unable to go on with her 
part; but the audience was inclined to good na- 
ture. They encouraged her and waited patiently, 
and after a while she recovered her composure. 
It soon became evident that she would be emi- 
nently successful in awakening the admiration of 
the audience. She was young and very pretty, 
both in form and feature. As she gained confi- 
dence, and entered into the spirit of the part, she 
played admirably, and her voice was as sweetly 
modulated as her gestures were natural. Rounds 
of applause followed the termination of each suc- 
cessive scene ; wreaths of flowers, and, as was the 
fashion then, more substantial tokens of admira- 
tion, in the form of small purses of gold dust and 
coin were thrown to her, until, so to speak, she 
staggered under the burden of her floral and au- 
riferous treasures. 

Where had I seen those features before? The 
playbills said this was the first appearance of the 
lady on any stage; and though she acted well, 
she showed evident signs of being a novice on 
the stage. She was either a debutante, as she 
was stated to be, or she was a most finished ac- 
tress, one or the other. She had either not 
learned any of the “stage tricks,” or, she had 
learned to discard them and play naturally. But 
to learn to leave off the stage conventionalities 
would have been the work of years ; and she was 
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down performers, who had come as a pis aller, |. 
to try their fortune in the land of adventurers. 







done well, but I grieve to say, that they were for/] 
the most part, a set of dissipated men and wo- | 





very young, certainly not more than nineteen, if 







had been waiting for her at oor. I noticed 


by an older fe- 

; tt to follow her 

would have been useless, asthe carriage was 

driven rapidly away, and tl@dowd on the side- 

walk was very dense, my 

: After Some pushing and straggling, I managed 
gain an entrance into the theatre, by the stage 


door, 
2” T inquired, 
ntly a carpen- 










“You positively refuse then, to afford me any 


The man started, but immediately regained his 
“Most decidedly, sir, 


I wish you a 
There, sir, is the stage door. 


I perceived that I could learn nothing from the 


“T could have done nothing to-night, at any 
« will make in- 


I was retracing my steps homeward, when I 


> 


ti ted 


y freq gambling saloons. Loud 
talking and laughing, above which I heard the 
loud, monotonous ery of the croupier resounded 
from within. I felt a sudden impulse to enter 
the saloon, and pushing open the green baize 
door, I was about to enter, when I was challenged 
by the doorkeeper. 

I gave my name—I was well known by this 
time in Melbourne. 

“ Ah, Mr. —,” said the man—“is it you, 
sir? Walk in—great play to-night, sir. But 
nbw I recollect, you don’t play?” 

“No,” I replied, “but I am just from the 
tleatre, and passing this way thought I would 
leok in.” : 

I passed by, and the door closed behind me. 
hh another moment I stood among a crowd of 
bokers-on at a desperate play that was going 
forward at one of the larger tables. A cloud of 
tobacco smoke filled the apartment, and the odor 
of tobacco mingled with the fumes of liquor, the 
breath of so many people, and the heat and filthy 
smell created by the profusion of whale-oil lamps 
which lighted the room, rendered the ph 
perfectly sickening, and I was only desirous of 
leaving the place, when my attention was attract- 
ed by the sound of a voice, which I thought I 
recognized. 

I have observed that the play was high. The 
occupants of the room were singularly incongru- 
ous in appearance, or would have appeared so 
elsewhere.» Here, such incongruity attracted no 
special attention. Some were arrayed in the 
extreme of vulgar fashion, with colored vests 
and cravats, and a profusion of cheap, and some- 
times of real jewelry. Some again, looked like 
gentlemen, and others were in the habit of miners 
and diggers, their garments worn and soiled, their 
faces tanned and weather-beaten, and overgrown 
with a crop of badly-trimmed hair, beard and 
whiskers. All, however, were upon terms of 
equality in this Pandemonium. The smoke 








Then addressing the actor, he added: “ You 
had better retire, Mr. Montmorency. 
row Mr. Morgan will be sorry for what he has 


“Keep quiet, gentlemen,” said the former. 
To-mor- 


said.” 

“The game! the game!” cried two or three 
voices at the table. ‘“ Enough of this, gentle- 
men. Silence for the game.” 

Ashford had sunk back on the sofa, as if stupe- 
fied, and had again buried his face in his hands. 
The actor had advanced half way to the door, 
when he stopped at the announcement of an- 
other game, and retired into a corner, as if to 
watch what was going forward, unperceived him- 
self. He had dropped a dice which he held in his 
hand, while transferring several to his pocket— 
without noticing it. I picked it up unobserved 
by anybody. In a moment I perceived that it 
was loaded. Walking up to him, I said, gently : 
“T believe you dropped this from your pocket 
just now,” showing the loaded dice. 

He started at the sound of my voice, and col- 
ored deeply as he gazed into my face. 

“No—no,” he stammered, “I have dropped 
nothing.” And he moved from the corner, as if 
about to leave the saloon. 

“ One moment, sir,” I said. “ Will you step 
this way?” And I pointed with my finger tow- 
ard the sofa upon which Ashford was seated, ap- 
parently unconscious of all that was going on 
around him. 

“No, no, not now. What do you mean? Un- 
hand me,” he cried, his voice trembling with 
mingled fear and rage, as I laid my hand upon 
his arm, All were engrossed in the new game. 
No one present but ourselves had seen this 
ec I whispered, slowly and distinctly 
in the actor’s ear—‘ I mean that you shall re- 
fund the money instantly, which by the means of 
loaded dice you have dishonestly won from that 
gentlemfin !” pointing to Ashford. 

The deep red color instantly fled from the face 
of the actor, which became deadly pale. He 
twitched his nostrils involuntarily, and bit his 
lips until the blood came. One of his hands 
sought his breast pocket, whence I saw the handle 
of a dagger sticking out. : 

“Hold, sir!” I exclaimed, seizing his arm 
firmly. “Would you attempt murder a second 
time? You had better come with me quietly, 
and refund the money you have in your pocket, 
or otherwise I shall instantly give you into the 
hands of justice. Mr. Peter Jones, the court at 
Melbourne may not be so lenient as that holden 
a few months since at the encampment.” 

Without saying a word, the terror-stricken man 
drew the weighty bag of gold from his coat- 
pocket, and placing it in my hand immediately’ 
quitted the saloon. No one appeared to notice 





was so dense that it was difficult to distinguish 
faces at the fore end of the table. Those near 
me were excited to the highest degree, some 
pallid, others fiery Feds but all endeavoring to 
control the emotion! they could ill conceal. I 


his departure. I stepped to the sofa where Ash- 





ford was seated. 
“ Come, my friend,” said I, “ you are ill. You 
will be better in the open air. Let us go.” 
Ashford looked up and appeared to recognize 








game. The © inqidental to the 
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Devereaux has found an admirer at 
I said as how she would,” he whispered,. 
loud enough for me to hear, as I wended my way 
ugh the dark passage. 

With much difficulty I found the door of the 
green-room. A number of persons were talking 
loudly within, ing tl P d suc- 
cess of the night’s performance. As I was enter- 
ing the door, the Claude Melnotte of the evening, 
attired now in plain clothes, passed me so closely 
as to tread upon my toes. He turned to apolo- 
gize, but suddenly started, muttered some unin- 
telligible words between his teeth, and hurried off. 

“ Pray, is the manager here ?” I inquired. 

“Tam the manager, at your service,” replied 
a pompous, dark-visaged, portly-looking man. ¢ 

“Can I speak a word with you?” I said. 

“ Cextainly—speak out. Only be quick,” was 
his not over-courteous reply. 

“ A word with you in private ?” 

“Hem, it’s a late hour for business.- Past 
twelve o’clock. Couldn’t you call to-morrow 
morning at the box office, at ten o’clock—from 
ten to twelve? But I cannot give you much efi- 
couragement, unless you bring strong recommen- 
dations. My company is full—too full already.” 

“T donot come to geek an engagement,” I said. 
“T wish to see you for one moment, only for one 
moment, in private.” 

“Well, well—you are very pertinacious. Now, 
then, sir, what is it?’ he said, passing into the 
dark passage. 

“I wished to inquire respecting Miss Dev- 
ereaux,” I said. 

“Miss Devereaux! I can tell you nothing 
about her—lady df celebrated family—great con- 
nexions in England—unfortunate—family dis- 
agreements — proud-spirited. Full of talent— 
wonderful creature. Bound to secrecy, ’pon 
honor !” 

Thus pompously and in a tone of mystery, 
and in disjointed sentences the manager spoke, 
and was hastening away, when I laid my hand 
on his arm and arrested his progress. 

“T am acquainted with the lady, sir. She has 
been to a certain extent under my protection. I 
know her real name, and I wish very much to 
sce and speak with her. All I require of you is 
that you will direct me to her lodgings.” 

“ Really, sir, this is very curious and very im- 
pertinent,” returned the manager. “TI can tell 
you nothing about the lady, and would not if I 
could. Pray, sir, who are yout I don’t know 
you.” 

I gave my name and address. 

“ Ah, I see!” exclaimed the manager. “A 
young merchant of the town. Hem! You are 
on the wrong track, sir. It wont do, I assure 
you. Miss Devereaux has had more than one 
person wishing for an introduction. No go. 
Most respectable lady—high family—disappoint- 
ment—” 

The manager was again going through his 
rigmarole of disjointed sentences, when I inter- 
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There were a trauma Rett mn tee Saat 
by the rattling of the dice. Even the lookers-on 
were for the time being absorbed in the game. 
Presently a calm, low voice, yet a voice that was 
distinctly audible, said : 

“ The red loses again.” 

, There was a sound of the sweeping of money 
from the table, then the shuffling of cards, the 
rattling of dice, and the play proceeded as be- 
fore. Ihad made my way toward the speaker, 
Ashford, who had lost his last bet. As I drew 
close to him, I noticed that his face was pallid as 
that of a corpse, the brown skin looked like 
parchment, the eyes were glazed, and beads of 
perspiration stood on the man’s forehead. The 
actor who had played the part of Claude Mel- 
notte at the theatre was standing near him, with a 
heavy bag of gold dust in his hand, to which he 
was adding the last thousand dollars he had won. 
He was attired in the extreme of vulgar display. 
But now I recognized the features, and the man ! 

“ Are you for revenge? There’s time enough 
yet. It is not one o’clock,” he said, in a voice of 
forced composure, though his internal triumph 
was ill-concealed. 

“ Again!” exclaimed the gold-digger, as if 
awakened from atrance—“ again? No! Curse 
it! curse you! curse the day when I first set foot 
in this den! You have won five thousand dol- 
lars of me within the last hour. I am penniless 
—a beggar—O, Annie!” 

He wiped his brow with a cotton handkerchief, 
and seating himself on a sofa, hid his face in his 
hands, while his chest heaved, and his muscular 
frame shook the seat. 

“ Come, come, hold up, man! This is foolish. 
The money is fairly won. Your luck to-day— 
mine to-morrow—so it goes,” said the actor, 
flippantly. 

“ By Jove, you’re in luck again to-night,” 
Montmorency,” said a flashily-dressed man stand- 
ing near him. 

“ Always in luck, it seems to me,” groaned 
the gold digger. 

“What do you mean ?” asked the actor, sharply. 

“T believe the dice were loaded,” coolly re- 
plied Ashford. 

The actor colored to the roots of his hair. 
There was a sudden commotion in the assem- 
blage, and evident symptoms of a row, when the 
voice of the croupier was heard, saying : 

“ Come, come, gentlemen, none of this. All 
is fair play here. 
against the house, or the gentlemen who patron- 
ize it. This gentleman,”—pointing to the gold 
digger—“ is in bad luck lately. 
what he has said. 


” 


I will allow of no insinuations 


He will retract 
Another time it will be his 


“ Never !” cried Ashford, fiercely, starting from 
his seat. Several persons advanced towards him, 
as if to interfere in the anticipated row, when he 
was suddenly pulled to his seat by the croupier 





rupted him. 


and one of his assistants. 
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When we reached the street, I explained to thle 
what had occurred between myself and the actor, 
and placed the bag of gold in his hands. He 


seized my hand in his own, and wrung itso »” 





warmly that he almost crushed m fingers } 
he made no reply. v . my 

“Tt is stra ” said z. “ that you, who recog- 
should not have recogniz 













“T did,” he responded. “ But what am I’? 
What are many who meet, strangely enough, in 
this cursed town? How could J denounce him?” 

“ But why play with him ?” 

“ Because I was infatuated—mad! But hence- 
forward I forswear the gambling saloons. You 
have saved my life to-night. Do you know that ? 
I am glad of it for Annie’s sake, poor child— 
poor child !”” 

“I saw her at the theatre to-night,” I said. 

“Ah! you were there then?” he replied. 
“T lodge here. Come to-morrow morning and 
see us—not to-night. To-morrow Annie shall 
thank you, and in her presence I will renew my 
vow.” 

He rang the door-bell, and bidding him good 
night, I left him and walked toward my own 
lodgings. At the corner of a lonely street a 
pistol ball whizzed past, close to my ear, and at 
the same moment I heard the report of the 
weapon. I sprang toward the direction whence 
it had been fired, but could see no one for a mo- 
ment. Then I saw a figure dimly in the dis- 
tance, running quickly down a eross street. I 
had no doubt the pistol had been fired by the 
actor, but I could not distinguish his figure. 
Presently some persons passed by. 

“ Did you hear that pistol-shot ?” asked one of 
them. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Any one shot?” 

“ Not that I know of.” And they passed on 
their way. Such sounds were so frequent in the 
dark hours of the night that they attracted little 
notice. 

I soon reached my lodgings and went to bed, 
feeling anxious for the arrival of the morrow, in 
order that the mystery of Annie’s appearance on 
the boards of the Melbourne theatre might be 
explained. 





GOSSIP. 


The bane of social life; always indicating a 
small mind, having affinity with petty concerns ; 
often a malicious mind, delighting in traducing 
others ; irreverence for truth, risking the violation 
of it for the pleasure of telling stories, which 
may be false, often are known to be so; great 
lack of honor, a sneaking disposition, saying be 
hind the back of another, what would not be 
said before his face; presumptive want of power 
to talk on nobler subjects ; at least, lack of imter- 
estin them. Generally supposed to belongex- 
clusively to women, but supposed very incarrect- 
ly. Male gossips are very numerous, and worse 
than female. Their spheres are different Wo- 
men gossip chiefly about domestic life, low, mar- 
riage, flirtation, servants, entertainmen#and a 
world of mischief they do there—of hart-barn- 
ings, heart-sinkings and heart-breakings+—of brok- 
en ties and alienated affections. Busgen gossip 
too. Authors, professors, commental men—O, 
what keen, biting, withering gossipsthey have— 
half untrue, wholly needless.— oate Transeript. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
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Ce 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
eet 


I have wept for beauty perished, 
Though its wounds my heart has bled; 


ei I have mourned that idols cherished 
Ls Should be numbered with the dead ; 
4 Yet my tears and all my mournings 
Were for things forever fled! 


I have prayed that days departed 
Might be summoned back again ; 

I have waited, weary-hearted, 
For a glad surcease of pain; 

Yet my prayers and all my vigils 
Were, and ever must be, vain! 


I have hoped that clouds might vanish ; 
That the rain might soon be o'er; 

T have wished the sun might banish 
These black shadows from my door; 

Yet my hopes and all my wishes 
Shall be granted nevermore! 


Hopings, yearnings, aspirations— 
Cherished children of my heart : 

Are ye shadowy, vain creations? 
Must ye come but to depart? 

Joy !—O, how thou quickly fadest! 
Life !—how sorrowful thou art! 
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greatly to the wealth and power of the nation. 


claimed by 
u covering parts of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Connecticut, 


The somewhat indefinite territory 
the Dutch, in America, 


as well as New York, was erected by the States 
General into a Province, with Manhattan for its 
capital, and honored with an armorial distinc- 
tion. The seal of the new province was a shield, 
bearing a beaver proper, surmounted by a count’s 
coronet, and encircled by the words “ Sigillum 
Novi Belgii.” Under the new company, meas- 
ures were speedily adopted for the permanent 
settlement of New Netherland, and in the spring 
of 1623, a ship containing thirty families of 
emigrants was despatched from Holland. A 
portion of these emigrants were landed at Man- 
hattan, to take p ion for the pany, and 
others were distributed at other points ; eighteen 
families going up the North River to the site of 
the new fort, named Orange. This river, the 
early Dutch explorers had named “ Mauritius,” 
in honor of the stadt-holder, Prince Manrice, the 








chief ruler of the Netherlands, Another portion 
of these emigrants, settled on the 

at a “bogt” 
orsmall bay, which, from the circumstance of 
these settlers being “ Waals ” or Walloons, was 
called “ Waal-bogt,” or Walloon’s Cove—a 
name which in process of time has become an- 
glicised into Wallabout, the present cognomen of 
the bay. At this place was born the first Euro- 
pean child in New Netherland, in 


pean chi the year 1625, 
This child was a daughter of Joris 


Rapelge, and 
birth of Sarah was distinguished by the Indians 
of “ Wual-bogt,” by a gift of the lands to the 


J. C.-Louis McLeag 
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to 1834. 
W. M, Manchester. 
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k in 1623.—First i 
torn at Wallabout. ileal 


Walloon settlers, in honor of this first white child 
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to procure it for you. 
We Nase made it a rul 
in with a 


do not know the address of 


t for an auto- : ‘ 
jot comply with your request. | tended frontiers to be guarded from encroach 
LWe have seen Powers’s bronze 
and are sorry to say that we 





Norte,” as our Mexican cousins call us, is the 
mania for public economy. This breaks out 
among us periodically, like the _feven years 
gictha—a part of our Saxon patrimony which 
King James esteemed too great a luxury to be 
enjoyed by poor men. Just now, it rages fear- 
fully in Congress, and displays iteslf in all kinds 
of wise propositions to abolish the army, to cut 
down the navy, to stop the mails, and shut up the 
custom-houses. To be sure, the country is 
growing with wonderful rapidity, and the pecple 
are spreading out over its vast territories in 
waves of emigration that rival the billows of the 
ocean. New States are carved out, and settled 


wford the sculptor was born | up every year ; while the evils of our commerce 
, March 22, 1814. His ‘“ Or- 
(Bd Psyche’ are in the Boston 


whiten every sea, and the vapors of its steamers 
flaunt in every sky. What though the distant 
settlements in the western wilderness require 
e | protection from the hostile Indians, and our ex- 


ment? what though the prompt and vigilant 


er it a failuggh the face and figure are to- | attention of the navy is indispensable to preserve 
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our merch from lawless outrage, and to 
redress abuses ? what though our distant fellow- 
countrymen need mail facilities in their new and 
rugged, homes, to carry on the intercourse of 


State Reform School at West- | business, or keep up the dear memories of rela- 
of Jpates is divided as follows :— 


2 | tives and friends? All this is nothing; the 
country must stop in its course of progress and 


some few demagogues may get up a cheap sep’- 


day’s absence, unfbused. The president of the | tation for patriotism by clamoring about public 


senate and the spe@ the house have each 
the session. 


r od S * rey an} y office commenced 
was named Sarah. There is a tradition, that the ea yet eben fy juet one month 


gt ge t—fpomically, spring begins March 
, 





when the sumegA ri 
‘The 


: ‘ i cotton, there is 
“S—The Hegira fAeht of Mahomet, is generally | and begin to reflect ; and it is at length discov- | extent of its production. reaps : 


for 


economy. But the worst of it is, that the mania 
thus started, spreads and has its full run, and 
does not stop until it pltimates itself in the revo- 
lution of the government. Then men pause, 


stand still—nay, go backwards, in ozder that | meet their maturing engag 


suffer. They will cherish and protect them, and 
contribute, in every practicable way, to the relief 
of their wants and the promotion of their com- 
fort. At the same time, the presence of these 
exiles among us, and a knowledge of the fiend- 
ish persecutions to which they have been sub- 
jected, will inspire a deeper hatred for the tyrant 
of Naples than our people have ever felt before. 
Nay more—it will arouse among the friends of 
Italian liberty a spirit of enthusiasm which will 
show itself in deeds, whenever the day shall 
come for the overthrow of the bigoted : and per- 
jured tyrant of Naples. King Ferdinand i. 
may yet find, to his cost, that the seed of ae 
liberty which he has thrown upon our § ores, 
may, like the dragon teeth sown by Cadmus, 
produce a crop of armed men. 

or 

COTTON GROWING. 

The extension of the cotton cultivation in the 
Southern States keeps pace fully with the de- 
mand for that staple in the markets of the world. 
Within a year past, as estimated by the Mobile 
Register, fifty thousand negroes have _ 
brought from other parts of the country into the 
sugar and cotton-growing States. Alarm is ex- 
pressed lest this great influx of labor should ee 
duce disastrous effects, by reducing the price 0! 
cotton so low that planters will not be ble to 


hel 











the effect of this superabundance of labor will be 
to open new lands both for sugar and cotton eul- 
ture, and the aggregate produce will thus be 
greatly increased. But sugar will always be in 
demand, and the American article cannot fail to 
command the market of this country, to the full 


Tux acquaintance of the Dutch with ancient 


born in New Netherland. 








hattan Island as a ce 
collected in the. interior could be 

shipped to Holland, took measures 
1613, to render the island available 


dant; but no cattle browsed in its fe 
and the native deer had been almost 


ntral point, whence the furs 
conveniently | live stock and emigrants, which arriy 

as early as | and were landed at Manhattan. The new col 
for occupa- | now bered one hundred 
tion by their agents. At this time Manhattan 
was in a state of nature; wild herbage was abun- 
rtile valleys, 
exterminated 


by the Indians. To provide their solitary traders 
with domestic animals for use and tame for food, 
the Dutch merchants caused goats and rabbits 
to be shipped there from Holland, that they 
might be turned loose and multiply. The wild 
verdure, however, soon poisoned these animals, 
and the benevolent attempt to colonize the island 
was thus frustrated. 

In the winter of 1613, the first European houses 
were built upon the Island of Manhattan, by 
Adrian Block and his companions. His ship 


colonization with greater vigor ; and in the fol- 
lowing year they sent out four vessels laden with 
ed in safety, 
lony 
10W souls, a Thrge por- 
tion of whom were located on the site of New 
York. Cornelis Jacobsen May, who gave his 
name to Cape May, was appointed the first Goy- 
ernor, or Director General of New Netherland, in 





Governor was assisted by a council of five, 


ject to the supervision and appellate jurisdiction 
of the company in Holland. There was, also, a 
“ Koopman,” or Secretary of the Province, and 
a “ Schout,” or head sheriff, Who was the exec- 
utive officer of the council. 

menced ini i 








was burned- 








island, preparing to return to Holland from a 











trading and exploring expedition. This casualty 
compelled him to winter there, while he built a 
new vessel from the excellent timber which 
abounded ; and the first structures above spoken 


lf and company, at the south point of the 


and the entire island, then to con! 
twenty-two theusand acres, was ceded to the 
Dutch West India Company, for the very mod- 
erate sum of sixty guilders, or about twenty-four 
dollars of our currency—which is at the rate 4 
one mill per acre! No regular clergyman h 

as yet been established at Manhattan, bp*or 





d. The savages were kind to them through 





inter, and freely sw 


explorations around the coast, 
and up the North River. A trading fort was 
built upon the river, just below the present city 
of Albany. This was destroyed by a freshet in 
1617, and a new one, called Fort Orange, was 
constructed, ina more fuvorable position, just 
above where Albany now stands. The States 
General of the Netherlands, in pursuance of their 
policy to encourage the American fur trade, 
granted toan Amsterdam Company, composed 
of merchants, whose vessels had explored the 
North River, license of exclusive monopoly for 
trade to those regions, forfour voyages. Under 
this exclusive privilege, the members of the com- 
pany cultivated friendly intercourse with many 
Indian tribes, and carried on a very profitable 
trade in furs, but made no permanent settlements. 
Year by year the returns had been increasing, 
and on the expiration of their license in 1618, 
the company were extremely solicitous to have 
their powers continued. But the Dutch govern- 
ment promptly refused to renew the license, hav- 
ing other and more extensive views for the 
future management of the New Netherlands. 
Dutch settlement of New York might have 
been English, had the States of the Netherlands 
felt sufficient, confidence in the English Puritans 
at Leyden to have taken them under their pro- 
tection, as colonists in New Netherland. Robin- 
son, the pastor of the English church at Leyden, 
in 1620, proposed to the Dutch government to 
found a colony of English Puritans on the North 
River, with some four hundred families from 
Leyden and from England, provided the United 
Provinces would agree to protect and defend 


young savage who witnessed his uncle’s death, 


want was supplied hs.tene’rend the Scriptures 
e people on Sundays, in a spa- 


cious room over a horse-niill. The counting- 
house of the Company was kept in a stone build- 
ing, thatched with reeds, and there were about 
thirty houses, built mostly of bark, ranging 
along the line of the river, on the west side of 
the island. A fort of some pretensions was built 
at the lower end of the island, at the place now 
called the Battery, and the principal portion of 
the settlers resided within this fort, for security 
against any sudden attack of the savages. At 
this time the island of Manhattan is described 
by an eye-witness as being “full of trees, and in 
the middle, rocky. A considerable portion of 
the land was improved for large farms, and each 
farmer had his homestead and was furnished with 
cows by the Company. On the southwest side 
of the island was a large pond of fresh water, 
from which flowed a stream into the East River. 
This pond was about midway between Broadway 
and Chatham Streets, and the stream was crossed 
by a bridge near the corner of Rosevelt and 
Chatham Streets. 

The pacific policy adopted by the Dutch, in 
their intercourse with the Indians, was i 


1624. He was succeeded by William Velhulst | . isti 
in 1625, and he by Peter Minuit, in 1626. ‘The | Which our people rf, which are rather distinc- 

~ tive of the universa} Yankee nation. One is a 
pointed by the West India Company, which was | ™8 for resolutiog, We are great on resolu- 
vested with legislative and judicial powers, sub. | "M8 20 other 


supposed to have@place on the 16th of July, in 
the year of the 
















G "—Mr. ¢ presen’ in translat- 
New York * The West Indian Company soon received news ‘ing. the recent i triend, weal werden 
the f pense pee with the prosecution of | of the flourishing condition of their colonies, aad ie eel "4 Sepertations of gold during 
e fur trade with the Indian tribes on thg North | and in December, 1624, they had the pleasure of jo Teas ton youn the monetary a7 poh 
River ; and it was for that traffic, rather than receiving the first remittance from their agents, ion at. on — 
with a view to permanent settlement, that they | in the shape of a cargo of furs worth twenty- a wel pgi hich will be on the 24th of 
frequented the country. The Dutch merchants, | eight thousand guilders. ‘This pleasant exeney Apel this year, hip on that day in 1791, and wil 
who followed up Hudson’s discovery with trading | of favorable results induced them to press the pool hat’ Almanac this has oly been 
ex iating the importance of Man- 


(earliest.date) to th@h of April (latest date), leaving 

thirty-five ‘diferent tb for the celebration of ‘this fes- 

aval. In this centy — a only once (1866) 

on the latest date, t§5th of April. 

T. D.—The lord Heute it of Ireland receives a salary of, 
$100,000 a year.—Bfer’s salary as secretary of state, 


Departmen§ $25,000. 
“* Lex.”’—The populatl of Hayti is about 800,000. 





AMERJAN MANIAS. 
There are sev@l remarkable manias into 


pple in the known world 
equal us in this respect. Ever sinee the famous 











“ Trine 





hevinge otring of 
No pie-shop can 


1akers and law-breakers, fiddlers, ministers, and 
strong-minded women, all adopt resolutions, and 
the country is absolutely full of them. We have 
often wondered at the ingenuity of man, as we 
have noticed the infinite combinations of words 
to which resolution-makers resort, in order to 
make each resolution read different from all that 

have gone before. Certainly the language must 
} give out at last, from the absolute exhaustion of 
the varieties into which the words can be ar- 
ranged. Until that point of exhaustion is 
reached, we. suppose our people will continue to 
draw up resolutions, and thenceforward will 


* Resolve, and re-resolve, and die the same.” 


Another mania of our people, is newspaper 
making. Every man thinks he can edit a.news- 
paper; and every man thinks there is a great 
public want for just such a newspaper as he can 
make. Every man, too, thinks that he can make 
& paper pay, no matter how many have failed be- 
fore him. There must be an organ for every 
county, town and village, whether that locality 
has any peculiar ideas to expose or not. Every 
sect, and every ism, too, must have its journal; 
and every trade and calling,‘as well. And if, 
perchance, by the intelligence and industry of its 





ally interrupted by an occurrence of a hostile 
character. Of this nature was the robbery and 
murder of a Weekquaesgeek Indian, who had 
come down the river to sell his beaver skins at the 
Fort. He was accompanied by his nephew—“ a 
small boy,” —and another savage. Near the 
fresh-water pond above-mentioned, he was way- 
laid by three men, servants of Governor Minuit, 
who stole his peltries and murdered him. The 


made his escape to his tribe, and treasured up 


















them against the assaults of other powers." In 
furtherance of this design on the part of Robin- 
son and his church, the .merchants of Amster- 
dam made the most liberal offers for transporting 
them, free of cost, and providing them with cattle 
and other necessaries. But the Puritans would not 
accept these offers, unless the government of the 
Netherlands would fully adopt them as colonists ; 
which that government, from motives of policy, 
tefused to do. The English Puritans therefore 
Tesolved to leave the Old World under the pro- 
tection of England, and to seek their home in 
thé New, in some other part of it than the region 
of the North River. Accordingly, they settled 
at Plymouth, in Massachusetts Bay; and the 
future great city of New York was thus prevent- 
ed from being the head-quarters of New England 
Puritanign, 

In 1621, the government created the West 
India Company, with almost unlimited powers 
to colonize, govern and defend New Netherland. 
The charter was modelled upon that of the Dutch 
East India Company, which, since 1602, had pur- 
sued @ prosperous career in Asia, and added 


his vengeance for fifteen years; when, arriving 
at man’s estate, he made his way to the island, 
and murdered a wheelwright, killing him with 
an axe, while the unsuspecting Dutchman was 
rummaging his chest for goods to barter with the 
avenger. This occurrence led to much subse- 
quent difficulty between the Dutch and the In- 
dians, resulting in a warlike expedition. The 
Dutch commander at Fort Orange also brought 
trouble on his people, and lost his own life, by 
joining a party of the Mahicans against the 
Mohawks. Krieckebeeck, the commander, in- 
considerately went with six of his men to the aid 
of the Mahicans. The Mohawks made a vigor- 
ous resistance, and defeated their assailants with 
much slaughter. The Dutch commander was 
slain, so were also three of his men. The Mo- 
hawks roasted one of the Dutchmen, named Ty- 
men Bouwenson, and after he had been well 
cooked, ate him. This victory over the white 
men greatly elated the Mohawks, who had hither- 
to regarded them as invincible with their fire- 
arms. They had now arrived at the knowledge 
that they could not only kill them with arrows, 


 & paper is made to pay, ina 
certdin locality, another must be spread right on 
top of it, by somebody else—probably upon the 
principle that if one pays, two will pay twice as 
well ; just as two stoves will save a man all his 
fuel, if one will save half. But it turns out, after 
trial, that it is not the easiest thing in life for 
every one to edit a newspaper, sé as to make it 
fresh, attractive and racy—a welcome visitor in 
the shop and counting-room, and a necessity at 
the fireside. Occasionally, too, the fact mani- 
fests itself by some unfortunate wight’s experi- 
ence that a successful and prosperous paper can- 
not be built up at once, or spring up, like 
Jonah’s gourd, in a night, but must be gradually 
and carefully reared upon a secure foundation— 
ay, upon a foundation; for a newspaper re- 
quires a foundation, just as much as a house 
does, in order that it may stand. The time, 
labor and money expended in establishing a pa- 
per, are its foundations; and no man knows the 
amount of these, that has not paid for his expe- 
rience. It is true that this foundation does not 
show, after the paper is built up. Neither is the 
foundation of a stately edifice seen by the spec- 
tator who admires its massive proportions. But 
it is there, though all buried under ground, out 
of sight; and the building would not stand a 
day without it. Puffing and bragging will never 
make a foundation for a paper, although they 
may do very well to keep it along, after it is 
once established. They are the superficial orna- 
ments and top of the ‘structure; and as well 
might a man undertake to build his house by be- 
ginning at the top, as to start a newspaper with 
puffing. . 


Virginia Resolution of ’98, resolving upon pa- side, extended below the bottom of the boat, and 


as a national institution the rudder also projected below the bottom, but 
no one can deny that we 


aves I ilroad |'she got under way again, and reached Albany in 
OR Poy i the afternoon. 
acu: 5 nominate a 







ered that army, and navy, and mails, and revenue 
service, must all go on, and expand with the 
growth and progress of **~ -ountry. 
—_———_+ore———-— 
THE FIRST AMERICAN STEAMER. 
Fifty-two years ago, Robert Fulton started the 
first American steamboat on the Hudson River, 
and made a successful trip from New Yerk to 
Albany. The project of propelling vessels by 
steam had been conceived by Fulton as early as 
1793, but his other pursuits, as a civil engineer, 
prevented him from prosecuting the undertaking 
to success. While in Europe, he met Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, the American minister, and in concert 


in navigating the river Seine. In 1806, he re- 
turned to America ; and in conjunction with Mr. 
Livingstone, he built the first American boat at 
New York, in 1807. This craft was called the 
Claremont. She was flat-bottomed like a skiff, 
with straight sides, like ascow, and drew twenty- 
two inches of water. The paddle-wheels, at the 


fixed that it could be ‘raised in shoal wa- 
hema ont started from New York at 





with him, built the first steamboat in the world, 
at Paris, in 1803. With this, he was successful 


more uncertainty, Should Europe remain at 
peace, and become settled in its international re- 
lations, the increased demand for the manufac- 
tories of the old world would take off all the sur- 
plus beyond the crops of former years. The 
factories of our own country are likely to do a 
good business for some time to come, and their 
consumption will materially help to keep down 
the.annual surplus. It may therefore with safety 
be asserted that the value of negro labor, for 
some time to come, will depend upon the state of 
Europe. Should peace prevail, it will be sus- 
tained; should war break out and continue, it 
must come down, to the serious injury and per- 
haps ruin of the planters. 





WILD DUCES. 











“This failure is owing to the scarcity of the birds, 








Owing to the mildness of the present winter} 
the duck trade upon Chesapeake Bay has turned 
out very small, compared with previous years. 


the r quality of those that are shot. 
pom A sparen fs of 1856-’7,over one hun- 
dred thousand ducks were shot near Norfolk, 
Virginia, including canvass-backs, red-heads, 
sprig-tails, and black duck; and by far the 
greater part of them found their way to market, 





made about five an , and laid by over 
night at Livingston Manor.’ The next morning, 


The mysterious-looking craft 
attracted great attention, as she puffed and 
_| Smoked up the river—the people thronging the 
| banks to gaze at her, or putting off in boats to 
get a nearer sight of the monster. On the return 
trip, she was run ashore by the captain, who it 
Ses said, was bribed by the sloop owners on the 
river, they being jealous that the success of the 
new enterprise would injure their business. This 
treacherous conduct, on the part of Fulten’s 
captain, damaged one of the wheels, so that she 
was obliged to work down to the city with a 
single wheel. But the practicability of using 
steam power for navigation was abundantly 
demonstrated by the experiment, and the @yorld 
forthwith appropriated the discovery of Fulton, 
without any remuneration to him for his inyalu- 
able service. os 





EXILES FROM NAPLES. 


litical exiles, who are now on the way hither. 
This shipment consists of eighty-seven patriots, 


Montesarchio for ten years, have now been re- 
leased by their’ persecutor, King Ferdinand, for 
the purpose of being sent into exile. Nor is 
even this an act of grace upon the part of the 


his fears that the people may rise in rebellion for 
the purpose of freeing these friends of liberty. 
These prisoners, with Peorio and Settembrini at 
their head, were members of the Neapolitan Par- 
liament of 1848—a body of men who were 
summoned by the king himself, at a time when 
the hypocrite professed to be fi ble to consti- 
tutional liberty, and to sympathize with the 
patriots. After he had got these leading patriots 
of the kingdom fairly within his grasp, and se- 
cured the outposts of his power, Ferdinand threw 
off the mask, disregarded the oath which he had 
taken to support the constitution, and showed 
himself in his true colors, as a cowardly and 
perjured tyrant. He broke up the parliament, 
and threw its members into loathsome dungeons, 
beneath the level of the sea, there to expiate the 
crime of being friendly to Neapolitan liberty. 
After ten years of the most horrible suffering in 
these living tombs, they are at length restored to 
the light of day, but only to be banished across 
the ocean to a strange land. 

The present aspect of affairs in Italy warns 
King Ferdinand that the spirit of liberty may 
again appear in Naples and in Sicily, and that 
the imprisoned patriots in his dangeons would 
prove a powerful stimulus to rebellion against his 
power. He has therefore concluded to send 
them to Cadiz, in Spain, in prison-ships, to be 
sent thence by merchant vessels to New York, 
and there turned loose upon the world. Prop- 
erty, home, friends and family—they must fore- 
go all, and be thrown as beggars upon a foreign 
shore, with only the miserable pittance of fifty 
ducats each, or $110, to provide for their neces- 























but could cook and eat them like other enemies. 


‘ 





Another characteristic of “los Americanos del 


sities in a strange land. But the people of this 
country will not see these victims of tyranny 


gregate. This year, on the contrary, the total 
number shot will not exceed ten thousand, 
which, owing to the unusually small proportion 
of canvass-backs,and the lean condition of the 
birds, will not yield more than forty cents a 
pair, or two thousand dollars in all. Here is a 
falling off of twenty-three thousand dollars at 
one single point on the bay, showing that mild 
winters have their disadvantages for some, if 
they are a blessing to others. But we opine the 
missing ducks will not be lost to the humau fam- 
ily ; for if they are not popped off at some more 
northerly range for gunners, they will probably - 
turn up in the Chesapeake next winter—one year 
older, ta be sure, and a trifle tougher, but still full 
as welcome, owing to the previous scarcity. 
Errects or Ixpustry.—aAll the perform- 
ances of human art, at which we look with praise 





Naples, the paradise of beggars and of tyr- | the single stroke of a pickaxe, or of one impres- 
anny, has sent to this country a shipment of po- | Sion with the spade, with the general design and 


who, having been immured in the dungeons of | ‘ions, incessantly continued, in time surmount the 


tyrant, but a measure of precaution, extorted bree A LIBERAL PaymasTer.—Marshal Gram- 


or wonder, are instances of the resistless force of 
perseverance. It is by this that the quarry be- 
comes & pyramid, and that distant countries are 
united with canals.. If a man were to compare 





last result, he would be overwhelmed by a senso 
of their disproportion ; yet these petty opera- 


greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled 
and oceans bounded by the slender force of 
human beings. 


—————_+ wee» 





mont was avaricious, but witty. Twenty musi- 
cians, one day, played beneath his window. Af- 
ter they had gone through a variety of pieces, he 
opened his window, and cried out: « How 
many are there of you?” “There are twenty,” 
they replied, expecting a liberal donation. 
“ Then I thank you all twenty, very humbly ;” 
and he closed the window. 





A vacoxic Corresronpencs.—The elder 
Kean, having quarrelled with Righ, the manager 
of Drury Lane, became anxious to effect a recon- 
ciliation. He wrote to him, in brief but expres- 
sixe terms—‘J am at Bath—Keax.” The 
answer was equally laconic: “Stay there— 
Ricn.” 


—— oe 





A Posrr.—A fellow who lives at a boarding- 
house where they give the toughest of tough 
beefsteak, staggered his landlady the other day 
by handing his plate, and asking, in a very loud 
voice, for a little more of his daily “board.” 





Trve.—The man who does all he can, in a 
low station, is more of a hero than he who omits 
any worthy action he is able to accomplish in 
great one. 
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Wuistiixo.—A man in battle is not allowed 
to whistle to keep his courage up, and the whis- 
tling of the bullets doesn’t have that tendency. 
— =o -* SS 

A sap Accrpest.—The lady who was nearly 
killed by the accidental discharge of her duty, 





























isslowly recovering. 





Just s0.—Self-respect is the noblest garment 
we can clothe ourselves in. 
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languages fluently, and is a th: 
informed man. 
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numerous, are so far from doin 
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so hardened that they could bea 
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human creatures, they were bapti: 
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a ramble into the forest to visit . 
bears, which always used him wi: 
derness imaginable ; and he alway 
some wild-fruit, which he used to 
pleasure than anything the kitchen 
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suffer. They will cherish and protect them, and 
contribute, in every practicable way, to the relief 
of their wants and the promotion of their com- 
fort. At the same time, the presence of these 
exiles among us, and a knowledge of the fiend- 
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jected, will inspire a deeper hatred for the tyfant 


ish persecutions to which they have been sub- 


of Naples than our people have ever felt _— 
Nay more—it will arouse among the friends o 

Italian liberty a spirit of enthusiasm which will 
show itself in deeds, whenever the day shall 
come for the overthrow of the bigoted and per- 
jured tyrant of Naples. King Ferdinand il. 
may yet find, to his cost, that the seed of Italian 
liberty which he has thrown upon our shores, 
may, like the dragon teeth sown by Cadmus, 
produce a crop of armed men. 





COTTON GROWING. 
The extension of the cotton cultivation in the 
Southern States keeps pace fully with the de- 
mand for that staple in the markets of the world. 


Register, fifty thousand negroes have been 

brought from other parts of the country into the 

sugar and cotton-growing States. Alarm is ex- 

pressed lest this great influx of labor should pro- 

duce disastrous effects, by reducing the price of 

cotton so low that planters will not be Sble to 

meet their maturing engagements. Doubtless 

the effect of this superabundance of labor will be 

to open new lands both for sugar and cotton cul- 

ture, and the aggregate produce will thus be 

greatly increased. But sugar will always be in 
demand, and the American article cannot fail to 
command the market of this country, to the fall 
extent of its production. As to cotton, there is 
more uncertainty. Should Europe remain at 
peace, and become settled in its international re- 
lations, the increased demand for the manufac- 
tories of the old world would take off all the sur- 
plus beyond the crops of former years. The 
factories of our own country are likely to do a 
good business for some time to come, and their 
consumption will materially help to keep down » 
the.annual surplus. It may therefore with safety 
be asserted that the value of negro labor, for 
some time to come, will depend upon the state of 
Europe. Should peace prevail, it will be sus 
tained; should war break out and continue, it 
must come down, to the serious injury and per- 
haps ruin of the planters. 





‘ WILD DUCKS. 
Owing to the mildness of the present winter} 








the duck trade upon Chesapeake Bay has turned 
out very small, pared with pre 





ye | and the poor quality of those that are shot. 








During the cold winter of 1856-'7,over one hun- 
dred thousand ducks were shot near Norfolk, 


ini i red-heads 
t | Virginia, including canvass-backs, » 
a sprig-tails, and black duck ; and by far the 
it | greater part of them found their way to market, 








years. 
“This failure is owing to the scarcity of the birds, _ 





gregate. This year, on the contrary, the total 
number shot will not exceed ten thousan 





~ f . 
of canvass-backs, and the lean condition of the 
birds, will not yield more than forty cents a 
pair, or two thousand dollars in all. Here is a 
falling off of twenty-three thousand dollars at 
one single point on the bay, showing that mild 
winters have their disadvantages for some, if 
they are'a blessing to others. But we opine the 
missing ducks will not be lost to the humau fam- 
ily; for if they are not popped off at some more 
northerly range for gunners, they will probably. 
turn up in the Chesapeake next winter—one year 
older, ta be sure, and a trifle tougher, but still full 


r 
a | which, owing to the lly small ion 
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| @ =, owing to the previous scarcity. 





Errects or Ixpustry.—All the perform- 
ances of human art, at which we look with praise 
or wonder, are instances of the resistless force of 
perseverance. It is by this that the quarry be- 
comes & pyramid, and that distant countries are 

with canals.. If a man were to 


na compare 
the single stroke of a 


. : Pickaxe, or of one impres- 

sion with the spade, with the general design and 

“ result, he would be overwhelmed by a sense 

. ba —a 3 yet these petty opera- 
, incessant i in ti 

pag ly = in time surmount the 


are levelled 
a iy a by the slender force of 
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A LIperat PAYMASTER.—Marshal Gram- 
mont was avaricious, but witty. Twenty musi- 
cians, one day, played beneath his window. Af. 
ter they had gone through a variety of pieces, he 
opened his window, and cried out: « Sa 
many are there of you?” “ There are twenty,” 
they replied, expecting a liberal deni 
“Then I thank you all twenty, very humbl. 
and he closed the window. a 





A Laconic Corresroypey 
Kean, having quarrelled with R 
of Drury Lane, became anxious 
| ciliation. 


c8.—The elder 
igh, the Manager 
to effect a recon- 
He wrote to him, in brief but expres- 
sive terms—“J am at Bath—Keax.” The 
| answer was equally laconic: “Stay there— 
| Rien.” ‘ 
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A Posrr.—A fellow who lives at a boarding- 
house where they give the toughest of tough 
beefiteak, staggered his landlady the other day 
by handing his plate, and asking, in a very loud 
voice, for a little more of his daily “board.” 

ee eee ° 

Trvue.—The man who does all he can, in a 
low station, is more of a hero than he who omits 
any worthy action he is able to accomplish in a 
great one. 








Wnuisriivc.—A man in battle is not allowed 
to whistle to keep his courage up, and the whis- 
tling of the bullets doesn’t have that tendency. 
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A sap Accrpsyt.—The lady who was nearly 


illed by the accidental discharge of her duty, 
sslowly recovering. 








Just so.—Self-respect is the noblest garment 
e can clothe ourselves in. 
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OTHE FRAG OF OUR UNION: x. 








TOM TAYLOR’S MIMICRY. 

Tom Taylor, the celebrated English scholar 
and dramatist, is one of the best amateur actors 
living, and has, like the elder Matthews, the 
faculty of disguising himself so as to defy the 
scrutiny of his most intimate associates. A few 
years since, he made a bet with three of his 
Cambridge friends, that within a fortnight, he 
would appear in disguise to each of them, speak 
to them, and yet impose on all. The first man 
was “sold ” that very afternoon; the second was 
similarly disposed of the next day, but the third 
was a hard customer, and the last day covered 
by the bet arrived, and Tom confessed he was 
hopeless, and had made up his mind to go to 
London in despair. So his friends gave him a 
parting breakfast, and he left Cambridge on the 
the top of a coach. 

The third party to the wager was sitting down 
to breakfast in his room, congratulating himself 
on having nonplussed the wag, when a journey- 
man mason entered the room to see if he could 
remedy the smoky chimney, of which a complaint 
had been made to the college faculty. The mason 
asked a few questions, removed a brick or two, 
and then took his departure, saying, that he must 
go out on the roof and examine the chimney. 
A moment afterwards the student was roused by 
a charivari under his window, and calls for him 
to make his appearance. He looked out, and 
there beheld a joyous crowd of fellow-students, in 
the midst of whom was Tom Taylor, the mason 
who had just paid him a visit. Tom had quietly 
dropped down from the coach, hurried back to 
Cambridge and disguised himself as a mason, and 
won his wager triumphantly. 

With all his love of fun and frolic, Taylor is 
a splendid .classic scholar, speaks the modern 
languages fluently, and is a thoroughly well- 
informed man. 

BEAR-CHILDREN. 

M. de la Metraye, in his interesting and instruc- 
tive travels, gives us this singular imformation 
respecting the bear at Oza, a large Polish village 
two miles from Grodno. He writes: “Iwas 
assured that the bears of that forest, though very 
numerous, are so far from doing any harm to 
human creatures, that, on the contrary, the she- 
bears have often reared infants exposed by un- 
natural mothers ; that in King Cassimer's reign, 
some huntsmen had taken two of these infants 
alive, which, although they went on all-fours, 
could not run so fast as the bears which nourish- 
ed them; they roared in the same manner, and 
fied from the sight of men as they did; the one, 
by his growth, was computed be eleven or 
twelve years old, and the other nine or ten. It 
was a great while before they could be brought 
to talk, to eat any cooked victuals or bread, or 
walk on their feet as other men do—particularly 
the one who was kept at court; and the other, 
being put to a convent at Warsaw, there learned 

a few Polish words, but never to that perfection 
‘bodies were very ‘ ae skins 3 and 
so hardened that they could bear cold weather 
better than hot; in a word, they had nothing to 
distinguish them from beasts but their shape and 
figure. However, as it was believed they were 
human , they were baptized. The king 
made a present of that which had been kept some 
time at court to the vice-chamberlain of Pomera- 
nia, who employed him in his kitchen, but he 
could not be reconciled to the heat thereof, nor 
weaned from his brutish customs. He often took 
a ramble into the forest to visit his friends the 
bears, which always used him with all the ten- 
derness imaginable ; and he always brought home 
some wild-fruit, which he used to eat with more 
pleasure than anything the kitchen afforded.” 











Froeeine iN THE British Army.—Corporal 
punishment was lately inflicted at the Royal Ar- 
tillery Barracks, Woolwich. The prisoner, a 
driver belonging to the H Battery, Royal Artil- 
lery, named Henry Smith, quartered at the en- 

Pp t on Woolwich , had been con- 
victed by a board of officers of gross and insub- 
ordinate conduct, tending to subvert the dis- 
cipline of the service, and was condemned to 
receive fifty lashes, and to be imprisoned in Fort 
Clarence for the term of eighty-four days. After 
receiving the fifty lashes the prisoner was taken to 
the infirmary, and on his recovery he will be re- 
moved to Fort Clarence to undergo the remainder 
of his punishment. ‘ 
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New Parer.— L’Empire Francais,” is the 
name of the special organ of Louis Napoleon, 
about to be established in New York. Very 
likely Louis himself will send over the leaders 
from Paris. It will be a curious thing to see an 
organ of imperial despotism established in this 
city. 





SpanisH Exuipiti0on.—The Madrid journals, 
of January 27, state that the Spanish govern- 
ment had determined on having, in 1861, an ex- 
hibition of the natural prod and factures 
of Spain and her colonies, as well as of those of 
Portugal and her possessions, as also of all the 
states of Spanish origin in South America. 








SratisticaL.—We find by the Massachusetts 
Register, that there are 1373 clergymen in this 
State—1616 physicians—1142 lawyers—54r0 
justices of the peace—243 newspapers or periodi- 
cals. Good many people in the Bay State. 

-_-—<----- 

A Cuance For Marryinc Mey.—In a band 
of gipseys, now ped near Indianapolis, is 
a beautiful girl of eighteen, whose father, the 
chief of the tribe, offers her hand and $20,099 to 
any respectable man who will marry her. 





Poor Giru.—The youngest daughter of Orsi- 
ni died at Nice a short time since, only six years 
Ofage. She was of a frail, delicate constitution, 
and since her father’s execution has been very ill. 

—_— oe 

Bexiicoss Prepictroxs.—The quidnuncs of 
‘he Paris and London clubs predict that the 
Italian war will break out in April next.—Pro- 
bably the Ist. 


AN EXTENSIVE SWINDLE. 

A German in New York has been engaged for 
some time past, in negotiating English rs 
very extensively, which now proves to be an ar- 
rant forgery. The paper with which he operated 
was drafts, purporting to be drawn by the Bar- 
badoes branch of the Colonial Bank of London, 
upon the principal institution. He arrived in 
New York some time ago, and presented letters 
of recommendation to one of the first German 
banking-houses in the city, and these letters were 
80 satisfactory that he found no difficulty in ne- 
gotiating his Barbadoes bills at the current rate. 
The gentleman got on swimmingly, and in order 
to show his gratitude to the New Yorkers, con- 
descended to take # house, put a big silver plate 
upon the door, and live in first-rate style. All 
this helped the paper off, and brought in the 
funds, so that ina short time he succeeded in 
disposing of $150,000 worth of his drafts, and 
pocketed the proceeds. But about the middle of 
February, the steamer Asia arrived from Eng- 
land, bringing news that the Barbadoes bills 
were forgeries. The anxious holders of the 
paper found themselves forming an involuntary 
procession, as each proceeded to the fine house 
with the big door-plate, in the private hope to get, 
some satisfactory explanation and adjustment 
from the liberal gentleman. But he had counted 
up the days and hours so carefully, that he knew 
just when to be absent, and accordingly was not 
at home. Then the swindle was made public, 
and became the subject of a nine-days wonder. 
We do not yet learn that the stylish foreigner 
had succeeded in winning the affections of any 
aspiring miss of upper-tendom, but presume that 

that revelation will come next. 








‘ FINE WRITING. 
What is called fine writing is in literature pre- 
cisely what finery is in dress, the distinctive mark 
of a vulgarian. A tasteless man distracts you 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


The lady who had a spark in her eye has 


kindled a match without trouble. 


Burns and Schiller were both born in the same 


year—1759. 


The most immoral of musicians is a fiddler— 


he is always in a scrape. 


Cuvier the naturalist and Napoleon I. were 


both born in the year 1769. 


Hannah More wrote her “ Search after Hap- 


piness ” in her seventeenth year. 


Cicero’s first great speech in defence of Ros- 


cius was made at the age of 27. 

Some poets begin young, but Young wrote 
“ Resignation ” at 80. 

Mrs. Kemble will read Shakspeare in London 
and in Boston, and then retire. 

Barry’s portrait of Hon. Edward Everett has 
been photographed by Whipple & Black. 

The New Yorkers want Manager Barry. We 
can’t possibly spare him. 

Powers’s statue of Webster is very little ad- 
mired by Mr. Webster’s friends here. 


The new State of Oregon has an area of 


185,000 square miles. 

Now that skating is about over, who will be 
kind enough to start a new mania? 

A gun from the battle-field of Sebastopol has 
been brought to Liverpool, England. 

What has become of the “ retired physician ” 
whose “‘ sands were nearly run out ¢” 

Mrs. Kemble is forty-eight years of age, but 
looks much younger. 

Fifteen hundred skeletons have been found .in 
Hayti—remains of Solouque’s victims. 

A philosoph bles a cucumb 
perfectly cool when most cut up. 

‘They have been exhibiting an Arab giant here, 
seven or eight feet high. 

An agent of the British Museum has collected 
400 biographies of George Washington. 

A youthfal prophetess, 13 years old, has been 





, he is 





with the gorgeousness of his apparel, the splend 
of his waistcoats, the stunning pattern of his 
pantaloons, the glaring hue of his gloves; his 
whole make-up is loud, boisterous and bewilder- 
ing, whereas a true gentleman dresses so quietly, 
that the features of his attire make no impression 
on the memory. So your literary vulgarian, 
when he sits down to write, he turns back his 
cuffs, lays the biggest dictionary he can find open 
beside him for reference to the longest words, 
takes a huge sheet of paper, plunges a monstrous 
pen into an oceanic inkstand, and goes at it. 
He’ll show you what fine writing is! No matter 
what his theme, he’ll astonish the universe. 
There. is a spread-eagleism in writing as in 
speaking. We knew one ambitious essayist who 
used to measure his epithets with a scale of 
inches and reject those represented by a fraction 
of aninch. One of these fellows can never tell 
a plain story in good plain terse Saxon. If he 
“had a donkey what wouldn’t go,” he would 
state that he was “ the possessor of a quadruped 
am Yer many of the Noling pablte de- | 
light to swallow long indigestible words and 
flatulent epithets, words of “learned length and 
thundering sound,” despising the short crisp 





nouns and adjectives that a healthy writer taste- 
fully selects. 
= 





Court Journal, just come to hand, contains some 
thrilling items, which will doubtless create a 
vivid sensation through the world. ‘“ The Queen 
and the Prince Consort walked and drove in the 
Home Park, Saturday.” Wonderful! “ His 
Royal Highness went out shooting.” Surpris- 
ing!! “Princess Alice, Princess Helena and 
Princess Louisa rode in the Riding-House!” 
And s0 on to the end of the chapter. The royal 
family are human beings! 





Lorat Hovses.— The elder Vestris, when 
apprised that his son had had the insolence to 
refuse to dance before the queen, when com- 
manded, indignantly exclaimed, “ How!” said 
he, “the Queen of France has done her duty— 
she has invited you to dance—you have not done 
yours. I will disinherit you! For I do not 
wish the house of Vestris to be on unfriendly 
terms with the house of Bourbon!” 





A prompr Setrtement.— The claims of 
France for damages caused by the Portuguese 
capture and detention of the slaver Charles et 
George, to the amount of fourteen thousand 
pounds sterling, have been paid by the King of 
Portugal. In this case Louis ate Pedro. 





Tue Strate or Orecon.—This new State 
does not comprise the whole territory of Oregon ; 
the eastern boundary being defined by act of 
Congress in such a manner as to cut off one half 
of the territorial area, which is annexed to 
Washington. 





An ERRATIC AsTRONOMER.— Dr. Lardner, 
who says there ig no atmosphere to the moon, 
has recently appeared in Paris, after a long 
sojourn in Naples with another man’s wife. 
He finds the atmosphere of England bad. 





Procress oF Civitization. — The police 
authorities of the city of Washington have fined 
a hackman for extorting an exorbitant fare! 
So bold an act augurs well for the firmness of the 
present municipal government. 





Coat ry Kansas.—Cannel and other bitu- 
minous coals have been discovered in this terri- 
tory. Judging by the papers, there is consid- 
erable other combustible material in those 
regions. 





A Hovse rutit.—The St. Charles Hotel at 
New Orleans, was brimful, lately, with not a bed 
to spare; stowing away eleven hundred and 
sixty-nine guests. 








Savixcs Banxs.— There are eighty-cight 
savings banks in this State, five of which are in 
Boston. Excellent institutions. 





Tar Cocxyer’s Appress ro THe Sea. — 





“ With all thy faults I love thee still.” 







AstounpInG InTELLIGENCE.—The London : 


hing the Ci i folks. 

Geo. Washington Dixon has been arrested in 
New Orleans for trying to burn a woman. 

According to the Naval Register for 1859, our 
navy consists of eighty-seven vessels. 

The New York Sun is printed on Beach’s 
press—which prints both sides at once. 

Louis Napoleon, it is said, has immense sums 
invested in England and this country. 

NEWSPAPERS IN OLDEN TIME. 

When newspapers were first established, they 
were quite destitute of advertisements, and noth- 
ing was more common than for papers to be 
issued with a blank page. The first newspaper 
printed in America had only three pages of read- 
ing matter, and there was not foreign or domes- 
tic news enough to fill out all the columns. In 
England, after a while, a new method was 
adopted to fill up the space not required for the 
current news, by publishing selections from the 





acred scrii old newspaper is 
sacred scri Cargge ang. any, spape: 
Bible. ae from ew Testam: 
placed at the head of the tolumn, and the space 


below was filled out with a psalm of the required 
length. In the period which this, to us novel 
Pp ding was d toto fill out the news- 
per, the Bible was not so common or so cheap 
s at present, and doubtless much good resulted 
m. the practice. 








Consumption.—The spring of the year, in our 
climate, is a sadly fatal period to persons of either 
sex who are afflicted with coughs, bronchitis, or 
lung difficulties of any sort. It is the neglected 
cold, slight at first, which forms the seed of that 
bane of our land, consumption. Coughs, colds, in- 
fluenza, and the early symptoms of i 


foreign Btems. 


The amount of coal raised annually in Great 
Britain, is 68,000,000 tons. 

The gold fields in New Zealand have already 
yielded £100,000 worth of gold dust anil 
huggets. 

A copy of Dante, belonging to Orsini, with 
his autograph, fetched 60 francs at a book sale in 
Paris. 

Louis Napoleon is now said to a navy 
that, in effective strength, is not inferior to that 
of England. 

The King of Sweden is in a sad state. His 
muscles have entirely lost their power, and he is 
= av unable to stand, but even to move a 

mb. 


The Queen of Spain has invested Professor 
Morse with the Royal American Order of Isa- 
bella Catholic, the insignia of which have been 
sent to him. 


Great preparations are making throughout 
Germany for the celebration of the ¢ ial an- 
niversary of the birthday of Schiller, the poet, 
on the 10th of November next. 

The Duke of Buckingham has two volumes 
of “Memoirs of the Court of George IV.” in 
the press. These memoirs, it is understood, are 
made up from original family papers. 

The London Times says that there are 9000 
miles of railway in Great Britain, which has cost 
£315,000,000, or $1,575,000,000! ‘The average 
interest which they pay is about 3 1-3 per cent. 

M. Herme, Secre of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Brussels, well known by his “ Historw of 
the City of Brussels,” is publishing a new his- 
tory of Charles the Fifth from original sources. 
The first volume of the work has left the press. 

Kossuth is said to be in straitened circun- 
stances, living on the proceeds of his lectures and 
contributions to newspapers, eked out by the 
remnant of his wife’s $20,000, most of which 
wasiost in railroad investments in the United 
States. 

As three young men were bathing in the sea 
near Naplesa little time ago, the people on shore 
suddenly perceived a shark swimming towards 
them, and warned them of the fact. Two suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore in safety, but the 
third, being farther out at sea, was overtaken by 
the monster, and lost his life. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


ergs without justice, ought to be called 
cunning, rather than wisdom. 
Five great enemies to peace dwell within us, 
viz., avarice, ambition, envy, anger and pride. 
Teach children to love everything that is beau- 
tiful, and you will teach them to be useful and 
good ’ 


Thou shalt stumble least in thy judgments, if 
thou wilt thyself but continue without stumbling 
in thy life. 

Being positive in judgment to-day is no proof 
that we shall not be of a different opinion 
to-morrow. 

The universe is a book, and we have only read 
the first page, if we have not been out of our 
own country. 

It is idle to talk of drowning care; we do but 
sharpen the sting of the scorpion we carry within 
us. 


We should often blush at our best actions did 


A great many persons undertake to build for- 
tunes as Pat tried to build his chimney—they 
begin at the top and build down. 

He only is a great man, who can neglect the 
applause of the multitude, and enjoy himself in- 
dependent of its favor. 

Were the ii i df 
the 
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ly 
of approbation, all falsehood would 
soon be out of countenance. ; 

That load becomes light which is cheerfully 
borne—if the spirits are buoyant, they diminish 
in a great degree the weight of suffering. 4 

A mind prepared to meet danger, if excited 
by its own eagerness, and not the public good, 
deserves the name of audacity, rather than of 
courage. 

Jealousy tends to alienate the very affection it 
is so soli toe 








yield at once to that well-known specific, Wis- 
tar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. It is a pleasant 
and natural remedy that comes to the sufferer 
“with healing on its wings.” There are few 
medicines now before the public which, like this 
Balsam, have stood the test of a quarter of a 
century, during which period it has won and sus- 
tained an enviable fame, and becoming, especially 
in the domestic economy of New England, lit- 
erally a household word. 





VERY IMPORTANT.—We stop the press to an- 
nounce that the Dowager bmpress of Russia has 
entirely recovered from ler recent illness, and 
has already taken gentle foot exercise in the 
open air. Mrs. O’Flaniggn, the apple-vender 
has recovered from her late distressing influenza, 
and holds her usual matneés pomologiques in 
Commercial Street. 





U. S. Navy.—There ge 8500 seamen now 
in the United States Navy and 1895 marines. 
The total number of vésels is eighty-eight. 
This may be a small force,but it is composed of 
men of whom the nation may be proud. An 
American naval officer is reognized as a gallant 
gentleman the world over. 





Tue Iratran Revoituton.—“ Milan (says 
the reports) never was so juiet.” This is the 
very last kind of revolutios that was expected 
in ]taly. When it was toldto Father Prout, he 
exclaimed, “Milan quief By the Pope’s 
grandmother, it must be the the Milanium !” 





Tue Camers.—A Galvéton paper says the 
camels there carry 1400 ani 1600 pounds with 
ease. No doubt they like if but you must look 
out for the extra feather in hading them. 





i 
Danret Wesster.—A ife of Daniel Web- 
ster has been written by | Russian professor 
whose name consists of “ upronounceable sylla- 

bles set to a popular sneeze, 
Ricnu axp Poor.—Div}—“ What shall I 
have for dinner to-day?’ Lazarus—“ Shall I 
have any dinner to-day ?” 
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Batiov’s Picroriat —This t illustrated journal 
is far ahead of all its competitojin originality and the 
fineness of its engravings. Cam@ Sentinel. 


Paste anp Scissors.—Vhat would many 








an editor do without these wiful inventions ¢ 


Ps ; and makes the person 
you suspect, guilty of the very crimes you are so 
much afraid of. 

It is a more exquisite delight to say to your- 
self, you have done well, than to hear the whole 
human race pronounce you glorious, except you 
yourself can join them in your own rciections. 

The Creator does not intend that the greatest 
part of mankind should come into the world 
with saddles on their backs, and bridles in their 
mouths, and a few ready. booted and spurred to 
ride the rest to death. 





Hoker's Budget. 


Where are balls and routs supplied gratis? 
On a field of battle. A 

When your lady-love sends you to “ Pa,” you 
may go father and fare worse ! 

In what ship have the greatest number of men 
been wrecked ? Courtship ! 

When are two potatoes precisely alike ! 
When they are pared (paired). 

If a lady yawns half a dozen times in succes- 
sion, young man, you may get your hat. 

The freshness of fish may be judged of by the 
brightness of their eyes. The eye is the -vindow 
of the sole. ; 

We have some doctors in our midst, whose 
talents they should use, by practising the healing 
art—heeling boots and shoes. 

Call a lady a “chicken,” and ten to one she 
is angry at you. Tell her she is “ no chicken,” 
and twenty to one she is angrier. 

An Irish judge said, when addressing a pris- 
oner, “ You are to be hanged, and I hope it will 
prove a warning to you.” 

A person who had become rather dissipated, 
was accused of having a loose character. “| 
wish it were loose,” said he, “ I’d soon shake it 

6? 





A dark prospect may be illustrated by a black 
woman looking down a dark alley, on a dark 
night, for a nigger baby, under a stack of black 
cats. 


A man had a sign up, “ cheap ladies’ shoes for 
sale here.” He found that not a lady entered 
his store. No wonder—the ladies do not like to 
be called cheap—they want to be dear. 

Although the word “ ovation ” seems derived 
from the Latin ovum, an egg, we hardly exp pes: 
that a mob which pelts a poor fellow with egg» 
can properly be said to give him an ovation. 

A fashionable, but ignorant lady, was desiroux 
of purchasing a watch. The jeweller showed 
her, among others, a very beautiful one, remark- 
ing, at the same time, that it went thirty-six 
hours. “In one day?” she asked. 

“ That was quite a severe coughing fit,” re- 
marked the sexton to the undertaker, when ther 
were taking a glass together. “(, it’s nothing 
save a little ale which went down the wrong 
way,” replied the undertaker. “Ah, ha, that’s 





just like you,” said the sexton; “ you always lay 






Quill and Srissors. 


Within the last fifty years, steam power and 
labor-saving machinery have wrought a mighty 
revolution in industry, and rendered almost su- 
perfluous manual Iabor in the great department 
of mechanical industry. In the British islands, 
the work done by machine power is computed by 
Lord Brougham to be ogee to the labor of eight 
hundred millions of men. 

Instances of exquisitely honorable conduct are 
of frequent occurrence in France. A receiver 

neral recently defaulted to a large amount. 

is family and relations instantly came forward 
and advanced the whole sum. They preferred 
making this sacrifice, and thus preserve the hon- 
or of the name. 

The oldest couple in Vermont is said to be 
living in Hardwick, the old gentleman being 97, 
and his wife 99, the two having lived together in 
wedlock for 79 years. The old lady says she 
can now do more housework in a day than half 
of the girls in town, and her works prove it. 

A musical prodigy has been discovered at 
Watertown, Connecticut, in the person of Abi- 

il Emeline Atwood, a girl ten years of age. 
ler father, to his credit be it said, refuses to 
listen to advant us offers to give her a musical 
education and “ bring her before the world.” 

A recent letter from La Rochelle, France, says 
that the yield of the grape has been more abun- 
dant than drinkable water. Coopers were em- 
ployed night and day, but being unable to sup- 
ply the demand for casks, the wine had to be 
converted into brandy. 

The returns show that our commerce with the 
Amoor country, last year, when the trade was 
first opened, amounted to one million of dollars. 
The Amoor is rich in furs, and agricultural and 
mineral resources. 

The Trenton (N. J.) Democrat says that be- 
tween thirty and forty of the inmates of the State 
Prison have professed conversion during the 

t year, and their daily conduct warrants the 

lief of their sincerity. 

An Indian has been discovered in California, 
five feet and a half high, and weighing only six- 
teen pounds, being a mere skeleton, but in good 
health, and lively. This is sup; to be the 
veritable “Lo, the poor Indian!” 

It is stated that the body of a child some three 
or four years old, and considerably decayed, was 
recently found in a bale of rags at a paper mill 
in Gardiner, Maine. The rags were imported 
from abroad. 

There are in the State of New York 11,327 
school districts, exclusive of the cities. The 
number of children between the ages of four and 
twenty-one is 1,538,175, of which 842,137 at- 
tended school in 1858. 

The lake trade in Europe has resulted so sat- 
isfactorily, that twenty sail have been engaged to 
xo from Detroit to the West Indies next spring, 
and a large number for Liverpool. 

San Francisco has, every Sunday night, Eng- 
lish, French and German theatres in fall blast. 
Probably no other city in the world, of 70,000 
population, could say as much. 

A sensation preacher recently informed his 
congregation that heaven is but 1500 miles 
square. He appealed for proof to the twenty- 
first of Revelations. 

During the year 1858, in the United States 
Army, there were seven resignations, five com- 
missions vacated by new appointments, twenty- 
five deaths, and one dismissal. ; 








They had a dance, the other night, at Mad- 
_—— supposes it was a religious move- 
ment 


William and Mary’s College is to be imme- 
diately rebuilt, and the work of clearing away 
the ruins has already commenced. 


A colored man, named Cesar, died at Cove” 


ington, Louisiana, on the 8th of February, at 
great age of 138 years. 


on emgoen lg reviving at Kennebunk, Maine, 
where six vessels, of various sizes, are now on 
the stocks. 


The Senate of Missouri have appropriated 
$2000 to the Mount Vernon fand. The vote 
was unanimous. 


In the seventeenth century, the epithet “ miss,” 
applied to females, was considered a term of 
reproach. 


The Milledgeville Recorder gives a list of 
newspapers in Georgia, showing sixty-one in all. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Capt. John H. Chase 
to Miss Eunice M. Schoff. 
By Rev. Mr. Duncan, Mr. Martin F. Holden to Miss 
Lucinda Scott. 

By Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Alonzo B. French, of Charles- 
town, to Miss Elizabeth \° . 
¢ 4 Rev. Mr. Stowe, Capt W. H. Staples to Miss Helen 

. Stowe. 

By Kev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Ansel N. Lebby to Miss 
Mary Olivia Smith. 

y Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles H. Lewis to Miss 

Anna A. Holly. 

By Rev. Mr. Godard, of Chelsea, Mr. William W. Thayer 
pd iss comers A. San a “ 

iy Rev. Mr. Ryder, of Roxbury, Mr. Henry J. Blais- 

dell to Miss Emily Cordwell. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. James G. 
Leman, of Dorchester, to Miss Emily F. Swords. 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Dr. Pryor, Mr. Joseph Williams 
to Miss Fanny B. Buck. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Drown, Mr. Edward Ives to 
Miss Lizzie D. Hall. 

At South Framingham, by Rev. Mr. Foljanbee, Mr. 
Augustus Knight, of 8t. Louis, to Miss Fanny C. French. 

At West Amesbury, by Kev Mr. Thompson, Mr. Oliver 
B. Plummer, of , Me., to Miss Charlotte B. Welch. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Ozro M. Bartlett 
to Miss Pamelia E. 

At Worcester, 








. Ladd. 
y Rev. Mr. Shippen, Mr. William B. 
Small, of Portland, se — Louisa A. E. Buttrick. 
At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Van Cam: Mr. Joseph 
C. Knowles to Miss Mary J. Morton. 
At Dartmouth, b 


At Provincetown, by Kev. Mr. 
Lewis to Miss Hetty F. Avery. 


Deaths, 


In this city, Capt. Cyrus Buttriek. 63; Miss Susan 
Smith, 44; Miss Fanny 8. Welch, 16; Mr. Alexander 
Wentworth, 35; Mrs. Louisa B. Noyes, 20; Mr. William 
Clark, 44; Kev. Joy H. Fairchild, 70; Mrs. Susan A. B 








wih Mrs. Betsey Seaver, 79; Mrs. Margaret 
At Roxbury, Mrs. ver, ; Mere 
Daniels, 69 . 


At Dorchester, Mr. Otis Shepard, 1 

At Camb port, Mr. Rufus Fiske, 80 

At Cambridge, Mr. Isaac F. Rowe, 70 

At West Newton, Mrs. Rebecca Babcock, 58 

At Neponset, Mrs. Betsey W. Bradford, 72 
58 


At Saxonville, Mr. Abner Stone, #1 

At South Reading, Mr. William Mansfield, 86 

At Needham, Mrs. Thankful Lyon, 75 

At Stoughton, Mrs. Kebecea 8. Abbott, 

At Lynn, Mrs. Nancy Alinetead, 83; Mr. Benaiah Phil- 
lina. 84 


At Salem, Mrs. Frances Emily Marshall, 26: Captas 
Isaac Needham Chapman, 62; Mr. John Collins, 96. 

At Marblehead, Mr. Alexander H. Standley, 85: Me. 
Abigail Evans, 75. 

At South Danvers, Mrs. Belinda A. Gray, 70 

At Beverly, Capt. Cotton Bennett, 72. 

At Manchester. Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, £2. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Thomas Goodhue, 79; Mrs. Sivies 
0. Symons, 

At Haverhill, Mrs. Grizelle C. Smith, 4 

At Worcester, Mr. Samuel Stowell, 75. 

At Weston, Mr. John Cutting, 80. 

At Medfield. Mr. Moses Richardson. 22 

At Dracut, Mr. Joseph Dakin, #4 

At Southampton, Mrs. Sarah © , 

At Hawley Cine Esther King, ee * 





the coffin on the bier.” 





At Chicopee, Mr. Caleb Eddy, 74. 5) 
At Fitchburg, Capt. Alpheus K 
At Edgarton, Capt. Abraham : 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ALICE. 





BY MRS. S. P. 


Alice the beggar maiden 
Was awkward, shy and plain; 
Like some rare plant unwatered 
By dew or gentle rain. 


Her dark eye, wild and burning, 
Gleamed out through nutbrown hair, 
That fell in tangled masses 
O’er neck and shoulders bare. 


And all that gazed on Alice 
Could plainly see the trace 

Of some strange spell from fairy land, 
That gave her a wierd grace. 


E’en strangers in the crowded street 
Would turn when passing by, 
And gaze upon the maiden 
With wonder-beaming eye. 


And deemed perchance some fairy 
Had strayed from elfin bower, 

But earthly frost had nipped the bud, 
And none might wear the flower. 


The teachings of her gentle heart 
They thought enchantment wild, 

Or mystic spell, by fairy thrown 
Around the beggar child. 


No home or kin could Alice claim, 
No mother’s loving care ; 

No hand to smooth the tangled curls 
Of wavy nutbrown hair; 


But begged of those who knew no lack 
Of gifts for every need, 

And sighed when sinful man forgot 
The Christian's golden creed. 


One morning when the glittering frost 
Shone in the sunlight clear, 

And chilling wind and drifting snow 
Of winter days were here, 


They found poor Alice cold and dead 
Beneath the snowflakes white ; 

A fitting shroud Our Father sent 
The beggar child that night. 


Gently they laid her down to sleep, 
Where firs and dark pines wave ; 

And wild winds wail their requiem now 
Above her lowly grave. 


Though much we loved the beggar girl, 
No tears we gave her then; 

For we knew the earth-born fairy 
Had found her bower again. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GRAVE-YARD GHOST. 


See 
BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 
eee . 


Some years ago, I was passing through the 
\ State of Maryland, and happened to stay over 
night at a lonely inn, in an unfrequented part of 
the countryan unusual thing, by the way, in 
that hospitable State. And, what is also unu- 
sual, several gentlemen happened to meet at the 
same place, and remain till mo: 
It was a wna. gh in the imeuth of Ree 




















ha, old-fashioned rh The room was a 
large one, and the frosty air whistled through the 
, chinks a constant reminder to pile on more logs. 
Bedtime was a long way off, and for bridging the 
sie chasm which separated us therefrom, we 
hadno resource but conversation. And-so we 
talked and talked, until our treasures of com- 
monplace were well nigh exhausted. Some one 
then suggested that we should have a dish of 
ghost-stories ; and the motion was carried. 
' Each individual of the party went to work, 
,Yammaging among the dusty chambers of his 
‘brain for something which either memory or 
imagination might fashion into a ghost-story. I 
have now but a very indistinct recollection of the 
narratives then and there listened to, but I know 
full well that the very boldest of us were not 
without the experience of something like a return 
of the “pleasing terrors” which used to make 
our “ milk-teeth” chatter in our far-off ante-coat- 
and-trowsers days. 

My own contribution to the general stock I 
might possibly call to mind, but I prefer to re- 
produce another one of the batch, the last that 
we heard. It was told by a tall, thin, and some- 
what pale gentleman, wha had hardly opened his 
lips during the evening. Though pale and rather 
delicate-looking, he was a man of unusual muscu- 
lar development, and doubtless a very strong one. 

A rosy-cheeked, jolly-looking fellow, who took 
upon himself the office of master of ceremonies, 
addressed him as follows : 

“Now, sir, it is your turn, if you will humor 
us.so far as to give us a leaf from the book of 
your experi from body’s else. I 
trust you will not refuse us ?” 

“T fear,” answered the pale gentleman, “that 
any contribution I can make will cut but a poor 
figure beside the amusing narratives to which we 
have been listening. But it certainly would be 
unpardonable in me to profit by your kindness, 
and give nothing in return. I will therefore try. 

“T have personal knowledge of but a single 
incident which could, in any way, be made to do 
duty as a ghost story, and that is one that I very 
seldom speak of. It is not a very pleasant sub- 
ject to dwell upon, and it is now many years 
since I have spoken of it to any one. But, for 
the reasons I have mentioned, you shall hear it. 

“Tn order that you may understand the thing 
properly, I will have to trouble you with some- 
thing of a preface. Iam a native of this State 
—of one of the counties of the Western Shore. 
My youth, and a considerable portion of my 
manhood, were passed in the United States 
Navy. I was enthusiastically devoted to my 
profession, and took every means I could to en- 

large my knowledge of its details, both theoret- 





lcal and practical. 
“On one occasion, while I was serving as a 
pasted midshi Ih d to be going 





down the Chesapeake towards Norfolk, with a 
detachment of United States seamen. We had 
taken passage in one of the bay steamboats, and 
when nearly up with the mouth of the Potomac 
River, a small sail-boat, manned My negroes, 
and having several white persons aboard, passed 
ahead of us, in dangerous proximity to our bows. 

“*Port! Port your helm! H-a-r-da-port!’ I | 
shouted, with all the strength of my lungs. 

“ But the man at the wheel seemed bewildered 





with the suddenness of the thing, and began to 
turn it in the wrong direction. I sprang to the 
spot, and so did the captain of the boat, at the 
same instant. We reversed the motion of the 
rudder, with all possible rapidity ; but it was too 
late—the mischief ha@ already been done, and 
the little boat soon disappeared beneath the 
overhanging bows of the ponderous steamer. 

“In company with a young seaman of my 
squad, I plunged into the water, and, by our 
joint effgrts, well seconded by the crew of the 
steamer, all were saved—that is, all who needed 
assistance ; the negroes, and an elderly gentle- 
man, the owner of the boat, managed to keep 
themselves afloat until they were picked up by 
the steamer’s boat. 

“Tt fell to my lot to rescue a beautiful girl, 
about fifteen years of age, who was crossing the 
bay, in company with her father and a sister, 
two years younger than myself, who was brought 
out of the water by my companion. 

“The family was from my own county, and 
one that I had been well acquainted with in my 
early boyhood, when the girl of fifteen was little 
more than an infant. They accompanied us to 
Norfolk, and our intercourse was consequently re- 
newed, under other and more agreeabl 


men to rest on their oars for a time; but as I 
could see nothing to be afraid of, I soon began to 
be ash dof my h , and bade my crew 
give way with a will. 

“ Our prey offered no resistance whatever, and 
we quietly took possession of their craft ; but we 
had hardly had time to congratulate one another 
upon our bloodless victory, when twenty or 
thirty half-naked fiends made their appearance, 
as if by magic, and overpowered, bound and 
gagged us, in the twinkling of an eye, and then 
forced us to lie down in the bottom of their boat, 
while our own was bilged and sunk, instanta- 
neously. The wily scoundrels had been con- 
cealed in the water, alongside of the boat, where 
it was just deep enough to allow them to stand 
upright on the bottom and keep their noses in 
the air. Never dreaming of such an ambush, 
we had not noticed them, and were wholly un- 
conscious of their existence until we saw them in 
the boat, by our sides, with their murderous 
creeses at our throats. 

“The whole affair was but the work of a mo- 
ment, and we were secured and out of sight, and 
the imps of darkness back in the water again, 
long before our other boat had doubled the 








“From that day, Mary was is the pole-star of 
my hopes and fortunes. She was tall, and 
somewhat precociously developed; and I loved 
her as truly as if we had both been thirty. , I 
will not trouble you, however, with the history 
of my courtship, or its consequences, further 
than to say that we were married the same week 
that Z received my ission as a li 

“The marriage ceremony was performed in 
the morning, and we were to start upon a wed- 
ding tour immediately after breakfast. While 
we were sitting at the table, a great, clumsy en- 
velope, with a great, clumsy seal, was laid beside 
my plate. I ought to have received it the night 
before, but had been accidentally prevented from 
doing so. 

«To have such an ill-omened looking official 
document thrust under my nose at such a time, 
was not pleasant ; but I had just returned from a 
long cruise, had secured a long leave of absence, 
and was troubled with no apprehensions about 
my being ordered off, on active duty, for a good 
long time to come. There was nothing else I 
could possibly have to dread, and I therefore 
opened the official missive with entire equanimity. 

“Mary was looking over my shoulder, and I 
had hardly had time myself to gather the mean- 
ing.of the words, when she fell heavily against 
me, in a deathlike swoon. Poor Mary! It was 
her first grief! And to be widowed, as it were, 
upon the very morning of her wedding day, was 
no small sorrow for a young and loying bride— 
and Mary was young, and loving too, to the 
very utmost capability of the female heart. 

“ The official envelope contained an order to 
start forthwith for New York, and report myself 
with all possible expedition at the Brooklyn 

f thunder,in a cloudless 





such an order. It was one of those hateful ac- 
cidents common to the life of every man who 
lives and moves only at the pleasure of an official 
superior. There was nothing for it but to sub- 
mit with the best grace possible. 

“ An expedition was on the eve of starting for 
the Malaysian seas, on a cruise against the well- 
known pirates who infest that quarter of the 
ocean. They were only waiting for me, and 
were to get under way as soon as ever I joined. 

““T was to go out as interpreter to the expedi- 
tion. The person originally appointed to that 
office had met with a serious accident, making it 
necessary for him to have a limb amputated, and 
his services, therefore, were out of the question. 
As ill luck would have it, I was the only other 
person known to the department who was suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the Malay dialects, 
to supply the place of the man who had been 
injured. It was anything but a pleasant reflec- 
tion that the very knowledge which I had striven 
so hard to gain, and which I had hoped to make 
conducive to my happi and respectability in 
my profession, should thus become a poison and 
a blight upon the dearest of my hopes. But re- 
grets and lamentations were worse than useless. 
The thing must be, and I was resolved to bear it 
with equanimity, if not with cheerfulness. 

“Poor Mary, for my sake, tried to control her 
grief; but nature would burst through all arti- 
ficial barriers, and I left her drowned in tears, 
and looking the very image of despair. Under 
the circumstances, I could venture upon no more 
delay than was absolutely indi ble. In less 
than two hours after breakfast, therefore, I was 
upon the road, and before another morning 
I was tossing on the waves of the Atlantic. 

“ Somewhere in the labyrinth of islands which 
studs the Gilolo Pass, there was at that time sup- 
posed to exist a band of notorious pirates. Our 
little squadron cruised among these islands for 
several weeks ; but the extreme shallowness of 
the water where the outlaws took refuge, ren- 
dered all our efforts abortive. After wasting a 
good deal of time in this way, we eventually 
procured from Batavia, in Java, a small schooner, 
of light draught, and a number of small, light 
boats, for the purpose of navigating the shallow 
seas and passages among the islands. I was 
placed abourd of this schooner, and had com- 
mand of one of the light boats, when ordered 
upon any special service. 

“One morning, at dawn of day, we saw a 
suspicious-looking boat, lying in the shallows, at 
no great distance from the schooner. There 
were only about half a dozen men in this boat, 
and they seemed to have been caught napping in 
their present position, so close to our vessel. I 
was immediately despatched, with my boat and 
eight men besides myself, to capture her; and at 
the same time another boat, with a like number 
of men, in charge of a junior officer, was sent to 
cut off her retregt and prevent her escape out the 
other side. This was the first opportunity any 
of us had had of coming in contact with the pi- 
rates, and we started off in high spirits. 

“ The pirates, if such they were, seemed sin- 
gularly inactive—so much so, indeed, that I was 
at one time half inclined to think that there 
must be something more than met the eye in this 
unvarying apathy. Once, indeed, I ordered the 








headland which had effectually concealed them 
from us, and us from them. As soon as they 
eame round the point, they looked about for our 
boat, and seeing nothing of it, concluded that it 
had not yet come up, but was still concealed be- 
hind some one of the numerous capes and pro- 
jections of land in which the island by which we 
lay abounded. Flushed with the idea of gaining 
an easy victory, and accomplishing it, too, before 
we could come up to share it, our shipmates 
dashed forward—to fall into the very same trap 
that had been so ingeniously and fully set 


for us! 
“ Never had the catching of a Tartar, or the 


biting of a biter been more aptly exemplified. 
Eighteen of us—men and officers—were lying, 
tied hand and foot, in the bottom of the boat ; 
while more than two dozen vigorous arms, with 
as many oars, were rapidly bearing us off, we 
knew not whither or wherefore. 

“Tt was the extreme suddenness and unex- 
pectedness of the attack, which had rendered it 
so successful. Before we had time to do any- 
thing, or even think anything, we found ourselves 
most effectually placed hors du combat. The 
schooner to which our boats belonged, was not 
in sight of the scene of the skirmish, and we 
were soon placed far beyond her reach. As we 
were entering a narrow inlet, between two 
marshy islands, our captors halted a moment, 
while one of their number waded ashore and 
planted a pirate’s flag, with a horrid device 
painted thereon, which was surmounted by my 
cap, taken from my head for the purpose, and 
placed on the top of the flag-staff. — 

“ Our friends in the schooner were of course 
greatly surprised, when théy found that we did 
not return, and still more astonished and grieved, 
when they di the staff, with its 


them. Diligent 
week or more; but no trace could be fi 
either of us or our captors. Thenatural conclu- 
sion was that we were no longer im the land of 
the living; and we Wee y regarded as 
slaughtered victims of the] ity Malays. 

“ We were still living, but it “must be confessed 
with very slender expectations of the enjoyment 
of whole necks for any Ipngth of time. We 
were hurried off, with great rapidity, through a 
labyrinth of low islands, lagoons, shoals and 
marshes, where no navigator in the world could 
have followed us, unless long familiarity with the 
intricacies of the passage had thoroughly en- 
graved them onhis memory. This tangled mass 
of inlets, passages, channels, ete., constituted a 
perfect Daedalian maze, in which strangers must 
necessarily be lost, or at all events obliged to 
concentrate all their energies upon the effort to 
escape with their vessel and their lives. 

“ After many hours spent in threading these 
devious windings, we at last came to a small 
island, not marshy, like all the others we had 
seen, but perfectly solid,and fertile and beautiful 
in the extreme. Many hundreds of square miles 
of an ambiguous mixture of land and water lie 
around this fairy isle, aad cut it off from the rest 
of the world as effectually as if it were sur- 
rounded by a triple wall of adamant. And this 
secluded retreat, upon which nature has lavished 
beauties which might lave graced a garden of 
the golden age, is solelyknown to, and inhabited 
by, a horde of pirates, vhich is but another name 
for demons incarnate. 

“ Having been convey to this island, we were 
lodged in a long, low building, built of bamboo, 
and guarded by the merwho captured us, in con- 
nection with ten or a dozen others, whom we 
found in possession ofthe place. They were 
divided into three squals, who kept watch over 
usinturn. Their wath was not a very strict 
one, however. In fact,t was little more than a 
nominal imprisonment since for 8 stranger to 
escape from the island;watched or unwatched, 
was a manifest impossbility. 

“What they meant p do with us, we never 
learned. I gathered frm their conversation, in 
five or six languages, tliat their captain was ex- 
pected before long, andthat he was to bring with 
him some workmen, wio were to erect a number 
of new buildings. It 8 probable that our fate 
was not to be decided {ll the arrival of the head 
man, and it is not unliply that their design was 
to make slaves of us, ad employ us about these 
new buildings. Thee were already quite a 
number of houses, but most of them old and 
dilapidated. Most of¢ese fellows were Malays, 
but there were other #iatics among them, and 
a number of Europea. They gave us enough 
to eat, and did not treme very cruelly—though 
it was extremely annojng to be subject to the 
will and caprice of > ithe Beelzebub. 

“ It would make myftory inconveniently long, 
if I were to attempt ing like a description 
of the island. I havejeverseen so much beauty 
in so small a compassinywhere else. Nor was 
it all natural beauty, her. A depot of piracy, 
perhaps for a century,here had been collected 
here multitudes of tings rich and rare—too 
rich and rare, perhapato be disposed of in any 











market accessible to tipe outcasts of humanity. 


made for us, for a 





The little island, in fact, was a perfect museum 
of costly and magnificent articles, of all imag- 
inable descriptions. Nor were beautiful women 
wanting to complete this fair collection of things. 

“ As Ihave stated, there were in all eighteen 
prisoners, two of them being officers, of whom I 
was the senior. The other was a passed mid- 
shipman, a very fine young man, who, like 
myself, was terribly mortified at having led his 
command into such a villanons man-trap. 

“One night, I was waked out of a profound 
sleep by some one griping my shoulder. Look- 
ing up, I was much surprised to see one of the 
pirates bending over me, and putting his fore- 
finger upon his lips, by way of enjoining silence 
and secrecy. 

“Lie still!’ whispered he, in perfectly good 
English. ‘I willlie down, also, with my mouth 
close to your ear.’ He did so, and then suid: 
‘Taman American, like yourself, and a member 
of this gang of miscreants only on compulsion. 
I have professed to conform to all their ways and 
usages, and have so far prevented suspicion, as 
to be allowed to go and come freely like the rest. 
To-morrow they are to have a great feast, in 
honor of an important capture made by their 
captain, of which they have just received the 
news. Most of them will be thoroughly intox- 
icated on the occasion, and all of them will be 
drunk enough to sleep very soundly. Now, I 
will provide ropes and gags, and when I give the 
signal, by a low whistle, let all your men be pre- 
pared to use them. We will have to secure the 
women, as well as the men; but we can easily do 
it without hurting them. We will then seize the 
boats, and I will guide you through the passage 
to the open sea.’ Having said this, the speaker 
glided away as noiselessly as he had come. 

“ Though it seemed to me to be news almost 
too good to be true, I communicated what I had 
heard to the rest, and we all held ourselves in 
readiness. As my informant had predicted, our 
guards, including both sentinels and women, were 
as drunk as they well could be, long before mid- 
night. I had not seen the man who had spoken 
to me, nor had I been able to recognize him by 
day ; we were all, therefore, in the extremity of 
doubt and anxiety, not knowing whether he 
could be depended on or not. 

“As the night wore on, we began to tremble 
with mingled de. pictonnirenee and excitement. The 

was b lerable. Fortunately, 
we had not much longer to wait. At twelve, 
precisely, the promised signal was given. 

“Trusting implicitly in the gth of their 
position, the pirates had taken no precaution 
whatever against surprise, and with the means 
provided by our friend, we bound, and gagged 
them, too, without the least difficulty. There 
were sentinels in the boats, but they were just as 
drunk as the others, and were secured with the 
same facility. The women were secured, and 
left lying on some straw, in one of the lumber- 
rooms in the main building. Fortunately for us, 

ur piratical friend had made it his © special bus- 








pictured in the rapidly eqpqretitagte future, would 
at one moment fill my soul with rapture ; and 
the next instant, I would tremble from head to 
foot with vague terrors conjured up by the dread 
of what might have happened during that long 
interval of silence. 

“Darkness had succeeded twilight, and the 
rising moon was illuminating the east, as I 
landed from the steamboat, within less than a 
mile of my own howse, which was on the shore 
of the Chesapeake. It was a lonely place, with 
no other building within three-quarters of @ 
mile, except an old Catholic church and ceme 
tery, among the very oldest in the United States, 
directly past which led the nearest way to my 
dwelling-house. In spite of my eagerness to 
reach home, I could not refrain from making @ 
solemn, anxious pause, at one corner of the 
grave-yard. It was a sad, sweet spot—a scene 
of quiet, I might say mournful beauty, with its 
winding brooklet, and its willows drooping to the 
water’s edge, and shutting out all but a few 
scattered rays of the bright summer moonlight, 
flecking the stream here and there with gleams 
of molten silver. 

“My Mary, for one of her age, was of a re- 
markably pensive disposition, and this had been 
a favorite spot with her. A day or two before 
our marriage, we had wandered hither, and, at 
her earnest solicitation, had made a solemn com- 
pact to be buried here, side by side, I leaned 
my elbow on the grave-yard wall, and thought, 
with a long-drawn sigh, what a fit resting-place 
it would be for a virgin wife, for one so pure and 
good, so lovely, and so loved as she. I gazed 
more intently at the spot we had chosen, beneath 
the largest of the willows, and there—gracious 
heaven! could it be ?—there, dimly but dis- 
tinctly visible, was a new-made grave! 

“T dashed my hand hurriedly across my brow, 
and looked again, Something moved beneath 
the willow. It was a figure of human propor- 
tions, robed in white. It glided slowly forward, 
till the moonbeams fell full upon its front, and 
revealed to my astonished gaze the form and fea- 
tures of my beloved wife, as I had seen them 
last in life, save that they were slightly atten- 
uated, and pale and rigid as monumental mar- 
ble, and that they were enveloped in a shroud— 
yea, in the very mantle of the dead—the snow- 
white garment of the grave! There could be 
no mistake. My eyes were glued upon the aw- 
ful vision, the moon shone brightly upon it, and 
I could see the form and fashion of the grave- 
clothes as distinctly as if they were in my hand. 

“ With straining eyeballs, I gazed still more 
intently in her face. Her eyes were fixed full 
upon mine as she passed, with a stony glare, de- 
void of ‘speculation,’ and with my own eyeballs 
now almost starting from their sockets, I still 
followed her as she moved, and gazed and gazed 
upon the sight that blasted me. I noted her 
form, her size, her walk, her features, one by 
one, and especially the horrid charnel-house robe, 





the intricacies of the one, sole; tortuous passage, 
by means of which egress might be obtained to 
the world without. He told us that he had 
never relinquished the hope of eventually making 
his escape, and had consequently, for years, 
ed all his energies to this one point. 

: ust as we were about to start, an alarm was 
given by a pirate who had been in some way 
overlooked. Thus far, we had taken no lives, 
nor had we even hurt any one seriously; but we 
found it impossible to capture this man without 
great delay, and as it would never do to allow 
him to liberate the others, we were eompelled to 
shoot him. He was killed by a rifle-shot, in the 
moonlight, and at a great distance. 

“We could make but very little headway 
through the winding passage by night; but when 
daylight came, we advanced with considerable 
rapidity, and gained the open sea before twelve 
o’clock, M. As soon as we reached blue water, 
we began to lay our course for the Dutch settle- 
ment of Timor; but on the morning of the 
second day, we fell in with an English brig, 
which picked us up and carried us into Manilla, 
in the island of Luzon, whence we eventually 
found our way to the squadron, one of the vessels 
having shortly afterwards touched there. 

“As the man who had piloted us out could of 
course pilot us back again, we were all bupyant 
with the hope of returning with a strong party, 
and breaking up the ‘depot,’ if we did not also 
capture most of the gang. vag this hope was 
frustrated by the unace bl ppearance of 
the person who alone could secure its fruition. 
On the morning of our re-embarkation, at 
Manilla, he was nowhere to be found, and, as 
far as I know, was never afterwards heard of. 
He had probably reasons of his own for not 
wishing to return to the pirates’ island, but what 
they were, we could only conjecture. He did us 
a great service, and I will not hazard a remark 
that might in any way result to his disadvantage. 

“In the meantime, I was beginning to feel 
very anxious to hear from home and Mary. I 
had had but two letters since we sailed, and had 
had opportunities for sending but two. A store- 
ship hed to the squad had left for the 
United States almost immediately after my cap- 
ture and supposed murder, and had of course a 
doleful story to tell athome. The agonies which 
I knew must be rending the heart of my bride 
of an hour, were a source of great distress to 
me; and my anticipations of the probable con- 
sequences upon Mary’s delicate nervous organ- 
ization, were of the very gloomiest and most de- 
pressing character. You can conceive, then, how 
gladly I welcomed the news that we were to 
abandon all further efforts, for the present, and 
return at once to the United States. The pirates 
had been much crippled, and many of them had 
been killed or taken ; but the captain was still at 
large, and the main depot still untouched, and 
remains untouched and unknown, I believe, to 

this present moment. 

“We had a short and prosperous home- 
passage. Immediately after landing, I de 
spatched a letter to my wife, and followed it in 
person, as soon as I could obtain permission to 
leave the ship. My heart was a battle-field, in 
whieh hope and fear incessantly strove for the 
mastery. The joyful meeting which imagination 














which seemed a more corpselike, positive, 
guostry Temmty wa wr ie rest. “Once or twice 
I strove to address the apparition, but my 
tongue refused to move, and mute and motion- 
less with horror, I continued to gaze upon it till 
it glided slowly away, and I saw it no more. 

“No tongue ever placed in human head could 
give you even the faintest idea of the terror, 
the torture, the horror, the despair crowded into 
those few moments of existence. I sank upon 
the ground, and lay for some time writhing there, 
in speechless agony. Eventually I roused my- 
self, arose, and slowly dragged my limbs along 
until I reached my own front gate. As I opened 
it, a sylphlike female figure ran swiftly down the 
gravel walk, and the next moment, Mary, alive 
and well, palpitating with love and joy, rushed 
into my arms ! 

«ke a lange p portion of the inhabi of 
the region in which she lived, my wife was a 
Roman Catholic—a devout and somewhat fan- 
ciful believer in the precepts and practices of holy 
mother church. When she received the news of 
my capture and supposed murder by the pirates, 
she did not at once givé way to despair, as I 
feared she would do. Though terribly shaken by 
the blow, hope never quite deserted her, and in 
the depth of her affliction, she made a solemn 
vow to God that, if her husband’s life should be 
preserved, she would perform certain acts of 
penance, in accordance with the rules and cus- 
toms of the ancient church to which she be- 
longed. Some of these self-inflicted mortifica- 
tions of the flesh were very severe, but thero 
could hardly have been any of them more appal- 
ling to most delicate females than the vow which 
she made to spend half an hour, for seven suc- 
cessive nights, in a lonely grave-yard, by a new- 
mde grave, destined for herself, and clothed in 
all the habiliments of the tomb. 

“And yet, in all sincerity, and in the earnest 
belief that she was doing her duty, this more than 
ordinarily timid girl fulfilled the conditions of 
her penance, to the very letter ; and it was during 
its performance, that I happened to observe her. 
She saw me before I noticed her, but the terms 
of her vow did not permit her to be diverted 
from the solemn act in which she was engaged, 
even for a single instant. And no greater proof 
could be given of the sincerity and earnestness of 
her devotional purpose, than the fact of her 
passing me by, under the circumstances, without 
one token of recognition. 

“Her youth, temperament and character, be- 
ing taken into consideration, it may be said that 
the task was one requiring almost superhuman 
powers to accomplish it; and to the unnataral 
self-control, which she was then forcing herself to 
exercise, I attribute the strange, unnatural, stony 
gaze, which, more than anything except the 
aaced itself, tended to deceive and to unman me, 

“Te joy of that meeting, and the happiness 
which succeeded it, were such as few ever realize, 
this side of the grave. But joys most exquisite 





are always fleetest, and rarest flowers, alas! are / 
the soonest to decay. My flower was such a 


one, and could not long be spared to me ly 
less than two short years, it bloomed in the gag 
den of heaven, and I was left the lonely, mh > 
ancholy man you see before you.’ 

The pale stranger bowed his head uponfiie® 
hand, and the rest of us passed quietly ont ad 


retired to OGPrrpective chambers. 
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uY cart, a, ®. al 
“Doomen! Yes, that’s the t 
to'a life of miserable drudgery- 
youth, manhood and prime wit 
dingy walls from which even t 
heaven is excluded. And for 
gold, which can purchase neither 
piness. Fangh!” And the ape 
eyed, dark-haired youth, closed 
which he had been poring, and | 
Office stool, assumed a chair befor 
dropping his chin on his breast, 
reverie. 
Walter Hadleigh was the only 
man, whose fame as a mercha., 
whithersoever ships bearing the f.. 
republic were wont to wing their 
of Hadleigh & Son had been in ¢ 
century, being conducted by fath. 
four generations, until the openin,, 
when for the first time the sudden 
senior partner had placed it under 
a single individual—the parent .. 
latter being still too young to a; 
ner. He was destined, however, 
beaten path of mercantile life, av 
had received the rudiments of a 
cation, which his father now soug.. 
placing him under the tuition of 
clerk, and assigning him the desk 
in the counting-room. 
But the career of a merchant 
few charms for Walter. He pa 
such as had been acquired by t) 
fortunate officers of the youthful 
momentous struggle for indepen 
dared not make those aspiration 
save his mother, and she, aware | 
be any attempt to win for them 
favor, guarded the secret as her. 
time, and more mature reflectio:. 
her boy, for that change in his + 
was necessary to his happiness, ji. 
out for him by his father. 
In the midst of his reverie th: 
door was pushed open, and his 
when perceiving the listless att. 
he exclaimed : 
“ What, idling again, Walter 
The youth started, and colori: 
as he encountered his father's 


“I was thinking, sir.” 

“ Of what? Nothing relative :. 
T’ll warrant.” 

“ Father,” and the youth’s lip 
his eye sought the floor as in a. 
continued, “I was thinking |. 
youth was going to waste, and). - 
manhood would if t 
“ Walter—whatdo you mean, | 
tact for this profession ! Am > 
you dislike the life of a mercha: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Zounds! you amaze me, 
to conquer this repugnance, 
merchant! Why, boy, what » 
of? You must bea 
oldest house in America deman : 
succeed me in the firm, and y: 
son and son’s son, must be iny >. 

“°T will be one life needless! 
Asa hant, I 
be the result of any attempt: 
hold the honor of the firm. \- 

“ What, ruin, failure! the »\ 
Hadleigh & Son dishonored 1 
give you, Walter, for the thou 
has stood unshaken, amid the « 
three commercial crashes whic 
cantile world to its foundation. 

“ Because those who stood 
equal to the task of guiding t! 
through the whirlwinds of adv. 

“Right, boy, right. 

“But such am not I. No, f 
be a merchant.” 

“ Eh, what's that 1” 

“T can never be a merchant 





F “Why, Walter, do you kno 
Site threatens the existence 


boy, the existence of Hadleig!. 
mad.” " 

“ Nay, father, lam sane, « 
have scanned the future c! 
Heaven 1 could mould my 
with your desires ; 1 have str 

“ May I ask to what you « 

“ To glory, father; glory # 
names of Washington, Lafey 
and the gallant officers of ou 

“ Ah, you would emulate 
the field or deck? Bat, my 
we are at peace.” 

“ Yes, a hollow, deceptive | 
notes of war will resound 
our land, foreshadowing « #: 

not as protracted, as that » 
heroes I have mentioned wi 

“ Walter, you have studie 
which concern you not. Yo 
and you need rest.” 

“No, father—pardon m 
sound—I am well, but anki; 

“ What profession do you 

“The sea.” 

“ The sea! Did 1 hear yo 
be a sailor 1” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Never! No, boy, 1 had 
Enough—return to your des» 
ware how you indalge in em 

* Bat, fath—" 

“ No replies, sir, You be: 
them. And mark me, frow 








you waffer this foolish eapr 








a disregard of my desires f 
that hour you are no & 
cen eos cote 
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A SELF-MADE MAN: 
—OR,— 


Three Epochs in a Naval Hero's Life. 
BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN. 


“Doomep! Yes, that’s the term. Doomed 


to'a life of miserable drudgery—to waste my | the rack for the last time. He had decided, and 


youth, manhood and prime within these four 


dingy walls from which even the sunlight of 


heaven is excluded. And for what? Paltry 


gold, which can purchase neither health nor hap- 


piness. Faugh!’ And the speaker, a bright- 
eyed, dark-haired youth, closed a ledger, over 
which he had been poring, and leaping from his 
office stool, assumed a chair before the grate, and 
dropping his chin on his breast, fell into a deep 
reverie. 

Walter Hadleigh was the only son of a rich 
man, whose fame as a merchant had spread 
whithersoever ships bearing the flag of our young 
republic were wont to wing their way. The firm 


of Hadleigh & Son had been in existence over'a 


century, being conducted by father and son for 
four generations, until the opening of our tale, 
when for the first time the sudden death of the 


senior partner had placed it under the control of 


a single individual—the parent of Walter—the 


latter being still too young to appear as a part- | ness in which he had been enshrouded life-long 


ner. He was destined, however, to tread the 
beaten path of mercantile life, and to this end 
had received the rudiments of a mercantile edu- 
cation, which his father now sought to complete, 
placing him under the tuition of his confidential 


clerk, and assigning him the desk of junior clerk | his sickness would exempt him from duty. Vain 


in the counting-room. 

But the career of a merchant possessed but 
few charms for Walter. He panted for glory, 
such as had been acquired by the favorite and 
fortunate officers of the youthful republi¢ in the 
momentous struggle for independence. But he 
dared not make those aspirations known to any 
save his mother, and she, aware how vain would 
be any attempt to win for them her husband’s 
favor, guarded the secret as her own, trusting to 


time, and more mature reflection on the part of out 0’ this.” 


her boy, for that change in his sentiments which 
was necessary to his happiness, in the life marked 
out for him by his father. 

In the midst of his reverie the counting-room 
door was pushed open, and his father entered, 
when perceiving the listless attitude of the boy, 
he exclaimed : 

“What, idling again, Walter ?” 

The youth started, and coloring to the temples 
as he éncountered his father’s stern glance, 
replied : 

“TI was thinking, sir.” 

“Of what? Nothing relative to your business, 
Tl warrant.” 

“Father,” and the youth’s lips quivered, while 
his eye sought the floor as in a wavering tone he 
continued, “I was thinking how rapidly my 
youth was going to waste, and how unhappy my 


manhood would prove, if spent in a profession | persisted in applying it until the sick youth 
FOE WHIT TREVE PRIN WOT 


“ Walter—what do you mean, boy ?—taste nor 
tact for this profession! Am I to understand 
you dislike the life of a merchant?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Zounds! you amaze me. You must learn 
to conquer this repugnance. Don’t want to be a 


merchant! Why, boy, what are you thinking , 
of? You must be a merchant—the honor of the | momentous events. A change, as swift as Ara- 
oldest house in America demands it—you must | bian simoon, and as startling as rapid, had swept 
succeed me in the firm, and your son, and his | Over the American Rep T the 


son and son’s son, must be my successors.” 


“> will be one life needlessly wasted, father. | And why? Because a party of hot-headed, in- 
As a merchant, I cannot succeed, and ruin would | experienced, stubborn patriots had hurled the 
be the result of any attempt on my part to up- | gauntlet at Britain’s feet, and bid her prepare 


hold the honor of the firm. Yes, sir, ruin !” 


“ What, ruin, failure! the name and paper of would have tamely submitted to the stinging in- 
Hadleigh & Son dishonored? Never! God for- sults of the sea-girt empire, rather than peril 
give you, Walter, for the thought. The house | their dear-bought independence, in a struggle to 
has stood unshaken, amid the wreck and ruin of | protect the rights and immunities of their 
three commercial crashes which shook the mer- citizens. 


cantile world to its foundation.” 


“ Because those who stood at the helm were | istence, but its principal was absent in India for 
equal to the task of guiding their bark in safety | the purpose of : oe up his affairs there, pre- 


through the whirlwinds of adversity.” 
“Right, boy, right.” 


“ But such am not I. No, father, I can never nothing ; and though he seldom 


be a merchant.” 
“Eh, what’s that ?” 
“ T can never be a merchant.” 


r hope that he might obtain some trace of the 
“Why, Walter, do you know that such reso- pe , ‘ 
inion threatens the existence of the firm? Yes, | Wanderer. But from the last received from him, 
boy, the existence of Hadleigh & Son. You are | his wife had learned that he was on the eve of | 
ys : $ returning home, disappointed and despairing. 


mad.” 


“Nay, father, Iam sane, and though young, 
have scanned the future closely. Would to 
ven I could mould my wishes in conformity _ 
mv eeerkaenes » | he might, he still remembered the home to whieli | 


with your desires ; I have striven, but in vain.’ 
“ May I ask to what you aspire ?” 


“ To glory, father ; glory such as encircles the B : ; 
names of Washington, Lafayette, Paul Jones, had begun, when the Firefly Privateer, O’Brien 


and the gallant officers of our navy.” 


“Ah, you would emulate their examples on | and South Atlantic in quest of the foe. His 
the field or deck? But, my poor, foolish boy, | vessel was a staunch clipper brigantine, mounting 


we are at peace.” 


“ Yes, a hollow, deceptive peace. The clarion | latter a swivel, and carrying as a full comple- 


notes of war will resound ere long througho 
our land, foreshadowing a struggle, as bloody, 


not as protracted, as that which covered those B " 
heroes I have mentioned with immortal glory.” | The cruising ground he had chosen was in the 

“ Walter, you have studied too deeply matters 
which concern you not. Your brain is diseased, 


and you need rest.” 
“No, father—pardon me, but my brain 
sound—I am well, but unhappy.” 
“ What profession do you choose, boy ?” 
“The sea.” 


“The sea! Did I hear you aright—you would | the day dawned, the lookout at the masthead re- 


be a sailor?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 


Enough—return to your desk, and henceforth be- 


“Never! No, boy, I had rather see you dead. | repoxi, the mate, whom our readers will recog- 
ware how you indulge in such childish fancies.” | 


“ But, fath—” 


“No replies, sir. You heard my order—obey 


ceed me in the business for which you have 
neither taste nor tact.” 

A crystal tear, which dropped from the eye of 
the boy on the cover of the ledger as he re-opened 
it, was his only response to the cruel threat above 
recorded, while his parent retired from the count- 
ing-room, vainly endeavoring to smother his an- 
ger, leaving the former to await the return of his 
fellow-clerks. That evening he laid his pen on 


ere morning had bidden adieu to home. 

He experienced but little difficulty in obtaining 
a berth, and ere forty-eight hours had elapsed he 
was afloat, boy before the mast in a European 
trader, and under the command of one of Nep- 
tune’s. hardiest sons; one who had never expe- 
rienced the comforts of a landsman’s home, whose 
heart had never thrilled with delight at a tender 
wife’s joyous welcome, and whose leisure hours 
were never rendered less dear by the childish 
prattle of his children. 

Such was the man under whom Walter Had- 
leigh was to commence that career which he was 
resolved should be glorious ere it terminated. 
Nor were the mates more tender-hearted ; brave, 
hardy, just and generous, they had but few 
emotions or weaknesses in common with their 
brethren of the land, and thus our young adven- 
turer found himself thrown entirely on his own 
resources, and missed sadly that care and tender- 


by a mether’s love. 

’T was his first night at sea, and he was paying 
a landsman’s tribute to the ocean, when the watch 
to which he belonged was called to relieve the 
deck. He ventured to remain below, believing 


hope. - 

ie Where’s that landlubber ?” he heard the mate 
demand, when a watch-mate promptly replied : 

“ Sick, sir; he aint turned out.” 

“Sick, is he?” And a minute later the growl- 
ing officer stood by his berthside. “So you’re 
sick, eh?” 

“Yes—ug-h —sir, I’m—ng-h—very sick— 
ug-h !” 

“ That wont do, youngster ; come, bear a hand 


“I can’t—ug-h—get up—ng-h—sir.” 

“Can’t, eh? You’re skulking, you soger. 
But I'll help you, so come along.” And the 
rough seaman raised him in his arms as he spoke, 
and placing him on deck, led him from the 
forecastle. bd 

Then commenced his career in reality, and he 
doubtless asked himself for what had he deserted 
home and friends? To he subjected to indigni- 
ties such as he had never dreamed of ? To hear 
epithet on epithet—too vile to be repeated— 
heaped upon himself?. To meet abuse—and 
lastly to writhe beneath the rope’s end—and why ? 
Because when weak with illness and racked with 
pain he hésitated to ascend to the main royal 
yard, a feat he could scarce perform when well, 
even in smooth water and with steady nerves. 

Yet such was the old seaman’s remedy, and he 


manner in which he performed the task appar- 
ently so impossible but a few brief hours pre- 
vious. Yes, he had taken his first lesson, and 
learned that to perseverance all things are 
possible. 


Three years passed, three years charged with 











subordinate abruptly, he said : 


the remedy you applied for sea-sickness.” 


man in you.” 
“What do you mean, captain?” d 


action of their own accord, under the impression 
that the vessel in sight was one of the Royal 
East India Company’s marine, or armed traders. 
And such Captain O’Brien pronounced her to 
be after a brief examination ; when accosting his 


“Now, Walter, you will have an opportunity 
to prove yourself.” And after a momentary 
pause, during which a faint smile wreathed his 
features, he demanded, “ Do you remember the 
first night you spent in the old ship Sophia ?” 

“T sha’n’t forget it, sir, at least, not till I forget 


“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the commander, “ you 
remember then, I came near giving you up as a 
gone case; but you did show the true grit at last. 
Yes, the true grit, boy. Some men would ha’ 
babied you then, an’ spoiled ye sartain; but I 
wanted to see what you were made of, and to that 
desire you owe your present rank, as first officer 
of the Firefly. Walter, I rope’s-ended all the soft 
talk out of you that night, and it made a man of 
ye, for which I’m glad. I wanta man to take 
my place on this quarter deck, before we’ve done 
with that fellow—a man that will fight till the last 
against any odds—and I know that I have that 


per 


it the maintopmast and mizzen-top-gallant 
mast. 

The crew of the Firefly hailed this token of 
their success with a loud cheer, to which their no 
less gallant enemies replied, as they sprang to 
clear away the wreck of their spars, from which 
they were called by the order, “ Repel boarders 
on the starboard bow,” as the intent of the young 
commander became evident. 

“ Grape and cannister, Brett ; fill to the muz- 
zle, old boy, and clear a path for us over that 
forecastle !”” exclaimed the former, as he stood 
between the brig’s knight-heads, at the head of 
his boarders. ‘‘ Give it them !” 

He was obeyed, and almost at the same instant 
four of his gallant comrades were stricken down 
by a volley of musketry from the Indiaman’s 
forecastle, which he was prevented from return- 
ing effectively, owing to the great height of her 
deck. On sped the little brig, rushing down on 
her gigantic foe, apparently courting destruction, 
yet advancing thereon steadily, as if resigned to 
meet her fate, while the latter, encumbered with 
the wreck to leeward, lay almost stationary, 
awaiting the crash. A second volley of small 
arms from the ship told with dire effect among 
the crew of the schooner, when {aptain Had- 





manner of the former. 


closely. 


distance.” 


Hadleigh, betraying some surprise at the strange 


“What I say. But”—and the master’s voice 
sank to a whisper as he continued—“I sha’n’t 
see the last of this day, Walter. I feel it here; 
but I can go, confident that the stars and stripes 
will wave over my remains, so long as your arm 
can be raised in defence. Hist! not a word. 
There goes the stranger's bunting. Show our 
colors and beat to quarters.” And turning away, 
Captain O’Brien took his glass from the beckets, 
and levelling it at the stranger, scrutinized her 


The two vessels were closing fast ; the Firefly 
going two knots to the ship’s one, while the 
latter had evidently remained entirely ignorant 
of the true character of the brig until the Amer- 
ican union was run up to her gaff, when she 
fired a gun to windward, and clueing up royals 
and top-gallant sails, hauled to with an evident 
disposition to bring matters to a crisis at once. 

“In topmast and lower stunsail!” shouted 
Captain O’Brien, as he saw the ship’s bows look 
up towards the brig. ‘ Hand the royal and gaff- 
topsail.” Adding to the gunner, “Try that 
long gun, Brett ; we can heave them a pill at this 


“ Ay, ay, sir, that we can,” was the gunner’s 
ready response, as he cast his eye along the piece 
in question, and the next instant the gun vom- 
ited forth a long jet of flame, followed 


by a 


leigh, bounding into the brig’s fore-rigging, made 
a signal to his helmsman, who instantly put the 
“wheel hard down, and clapping on the becket, 
grasped a musket, which he aimed and dis- 
charged point blank at the chief mate of the 
Indi , who was app ly about to heave a 
lighted hand-grenade from her fore-rigging into 
the crowd of privateersmen. It took effect ir: 
his heart, and as he bounded from the rigging 
dead, the death-dealing missile fell in the midst 
of his own crew, and exploded, killing and 
wounding nearly half of the brave little wd. 

Simultaneous with the explosion the brig fell 
foul, and an instant later her crew were bli 





home. 


life. 


son !” 


India, the gentle being who had woven her des- 
tiny with his. 
I said his parents received him in his new 
Yes, and in that new home he was des- 
tined to experience the proudest moment of his 
The joy which thrilled his soul when he 
stood @ victor on the deck of his first prize, or 
that greater still when his futher folded him in 
his embrace, terming him his saviour, or the last 
ecstatic emotion which pervaded his being when 
the peerless and beautiful Marie laid her hand in 
his at the altar, all, all combined, did not equal 
the joy of that moment when his father, intro- 
ducing him to his guests, laid his hand caressingly 
on his head, “ ‘To the world he may be a heros 
to his country an idol; but to me he is still a 
That moment was the grandest epoch of 
his life, and the turning point of his destiny. 
Those words, simple in themselves, yet fraught 
with so much meaning towards him, won him 
from his glorious career, and from his country’s 
service. 
In the history of our confederacy his record is 
bright, and will remain untarnished, while in our 
navy his career is still held up as an example 
worthy of emulation ; but he is forgotten as a 
hero even by those amongst whom he dwells, 
and as he seldom reverts to the past, but few even 
of his most intimate friends identify in him aught 
save the plodding and prosperous principal of the 
time-honored firm of Hadleigh & Son, in which 
he will be succeeded in a few years by his son, 
the present junior partner, whose position will 
then be filled by Ais son, a youth of rich mental 
endowments, yet who is probably ignorant at this 
moment that his beloved grandfather was once a 
naval hero, 





Housetwife's Department; 





over the ship’s bulwark, in twos and threes, with- 
out encountering the least resistance. The hand- 
grenade settled the question, the destruction it 
had scattered depriving them of coyrage to re- 
sist an enemy, twice or thrice their number ; and 
retreating to the quarter-deck they threw down 
their arms, and lowered their ensign, in token of 
submission. 

Yes, glory had dawned on the young adven- 
turer. The foundation of his fame was laid, and 
thenceforth he had but to press onward to the 
goal. The prize proved immensely rich, in car- 
go and treasure, having made three prizes pre- 
viously, one of which she had taken some two 
days previous, obtaining by the capture over two 
hundred thousand dollars gvorth of diamonds, 
dust, ivory and specie, the property of an old 





ready with that gun, Brett?” 


a second missile at the approaching foe. 





land all was confusion, preparation and panic. 


for war. So said a majority of the elders, who 





The house of Hadleigh & Son was still in ex- 


vious to the co) 
his absent boy he 


encement of hostilities. Of 
ew nothing, and had heard 


sweeten him to our heart’s content.” 


anxious gaze on the stranger. 





ioned him, 
prior to sailing for India, his lettérs to his wife 
from that distant land betrayed the fact that he 
had undertaken the journey thither, with a secret 








Perhaps she also. mourned her boy. What 
mother would not? Yet her grief was tem- 
pered, lightened by an assurance that be he wi 


he was a stranger. 
The clarion had sounded, and the war of 1812 


master, sailed from New York to cruise the North 


eight twelve pounders and a long eighteen, the 


at | ment one hundred and twenty men, and proving 
if | an extraordinary fast vessel, he captured every- 
thing he fell in with showing British bunting. 


neighborhood of St. Helena, and while on his 
passage thither he succeeded in making six 
prizes, which were manned and sent home, while 
is | the crew, highly elated with their success, evinced 
the utmost impatience fora brush with the enemy 
on more equal terms. 

They were just five weeks from port, when, as 





ported a sail dead to leeward, and standing to 
the northward on an easy sail. On hearing the 


nize presently, sprang into the rigging, and ex- 
amined the stranger attentively for a few mo- 












ments, when regaining the deck, he ordered the 
helm down, and tacking ship made all sail, when 
them. And mark me, from the hour in which keeping away, shaped a course to cut her off. He 
you suffer this foolish caprice to betray you into 
a di i of my desires for your future, from 
that hour you are no son of mine. Another | 


then repaired to the cabin to report to his supe- 
rior, whom he found on the point of visiting the 
deck, and with whom he returned thereto, where 


him on the spot. 


witnessed the effects of 
him commander. “Let him have it, 


-or he'll sink us.”’ 


of their number. 





shall take the name, enjoy the wealth, and suc- | they found the men making preparation for 


right eye, that it penetrated the brain, 


deafening roar, when every eye was turned to- 
ward the stranger to note the effect of the shot. 

“There goes his quarter galley, Ben!” ex- 
claimed Captain O’Brien, as he witnessed the 
splinters fly in all directions from the starboard 
quarter of the Indiaman. “ Aim at his spars, 


“In less’n a minute, sit,” was the cheerful re- 
sponse. “So, steady ; a trifle more for’ard, Jack. 
So, well—now my beauty,” added the eager 
gunner, and the next instant his pet had vomited 


“Hurrah, Ben, you’ve spoiled his foremast!” : ne 
d Hadleigh, springing on one of the | of trade in both hemispheres, iz as ex- 
waist guns to observe the effects of the shot, | tensively into business as ever. Yet the head of 
adding, “ Another like that and we'll have him | that firm was alone in the management of that 
bobbing up in the wind, old boy, when we can | vast business. No son nor junior partner shared 


“He shall haye- it, Master Hadleigh,” ex- | foot in that counting-room since the memorable 
claimed Ben Brett, with a broad grin, as he | evening on which he avowed his repugnance to 
superintended the preparation of his pet for a | a merchant’s life. . 

third discharge, which being completed, he again , ‘ ; 
cast his eye along the piece, and pulling the lock | dent upon the revival of his business, M:. Had- 
lanyard, leaped on the traverse-bed, bending an | leigh found time to superintend the erection of a 


Nearly a minute elapsed, and he was about to | residence of that son whom he had threatened to 
descend, believing he had missed, when the In- disinherit, and when completed it was thrown 
diaman’s weather fore-yard arm swung round, | open for the réception of guests, who assembled 
catching the head sails aback, and creating some | to welcome its tenant and his noble bride. But 
fusion, at the same time obliging the latter to | ere introducing the closing seene of our narrative, 
yaw broad off, when she fired her whole broad- | our readers will pardon a brief explanation, with 
side, nearly all the shot falling astern of the | @ retrospective view of his career. 
Firefly, one only striking her on the quarter, act | 
where it shivered the rail, a splinter of which | prize to her new destination, where he found 
was driven with such force into the captain’s | himself a rich man, and also discovered that he 
g | had proved the saviour of his father in the re- 
.» | capture of his ship and treasure. We will not 
“ Try him again, Ben !” shouted Walter,as he | pause to describe the meeting between father and 
shot which hana son ; suffice it, that the young man was received 
then | into favor gladly, and on his own terms, his 
stand by the mortar. We must stop his barking | father receiving his wealth in trust while he 


killin 


“Take that for the skipper,” exclaimed the | accepted them, presenting ‘him with a com- 
oldygunner, as he fired his pet for the fourth time, 
when issuing a few brief directions regarding the 
next charge, he turned his attention to the of such rank, was of itself great honor ; but ere 
mortar, in whieha shell had been placed. “ , ons ; 

The old gunner after a few brief directions or- | glory, and won the highest rank in his profession, 
dered the mortar to-be discharged, but the shell | gainifig additional fame in twenty actions with 
fell far short of its object. A second attempt | the enemy, to whom his name became at length 
proved equally unsuccessful, the shell exploding | synonymous of defeat. In France he met, 
in mid air ; but the third was crowned with com- | wooed and won the daughter of one of its 
plete success, the shell falling on the enemy’s | proudest nobles, who loving him for himself, be- 
deck and carrying death to a score of the bravest | came his bride, content to reign queen in the 


In the meantime each vessel had delivered two | throne and the homage paid her there, to the 
broadsides, those of the brig proving the most | false though flattering homage of the court, in 
effective. But the vessels being now within 

hort Captain Hadleigh, dreading the > 
cnani'ét dies sili st Peipte, let fall his | to win, when his country, having no longer need 
foresail, and putting his helm up kept away, re- | of the services she would gladly have retained, 
solved to lay the Indiaman aboard, and decide accorded him the furlough he demanded, when 
the conflict hand to hand. He wasrunning some | with his bride he turned his face homeward. 
risk in so doing; yet that risk he knew to be y 
counterbalanced by the greater that he avoided, | was earnest and cheering? Of a surety, no. 
and to which he must be exposed, had he con- ved 
tinued the action within grape-range. To his | now returned, the idolized hero of two score of 
joy he observed three of the ship’s midship guns | glorious struggles, and as a hero that city wel- 
silent when the ship fired her fourth broadside, | comed him. In his new home his parents 
to which old Ben replied with the long gun, | welcomed him, not as a hero, not as the idol of 
which he had trained with particular care, aim- | a multitude, but as a son of whom they were 
ing at the disabled foremast, which now went | proud, receiving to their hearts an¢ their em- 
over the side with all its hamper, dragging with | brace, as a treasure richer than the wealth of 


thant, who was in the ship as passenger. 
All this treasure had been removed to the 
Berampore, enhancing her value as a prize, and 
rendering her safe carriage to port an object of 
much solicitude to her captors. Her last prize, 
too, being laden with silk and tea, was worth re- 
capture, and with that end in view Captain Had- 
leigh repaired his damages as hurriedly as 


ee nena: om verre 






resolved to act as convoy to his prize. 





Peace was declared. Commerce, so long dor- 
mant under the devastating influence of war, 
was rapidly awaking, and among the first to ex- 
tend their trade was the firm of Hadleigh & Son, 
which at once re-opened communication with, 
and established agencies at all the principal points 





his laborious task. The former had never set 


Yet amid all the bustle and excitement inci- 


splendid mansion, which was destined to be the 


We left him in the act of guarding his rich 


offered his services to Congress, which gladly 


mander’s commission. 
To be yet a stripling as it were, and the holder 


a-year had passed he had covered himself with 


heart of her citizen husband, and preferring that 
which she had shone the brightest star. 


Then came the peace, that peace he had aided 


Need we add, the welcome which awaited him 


He had left his native city, a nameless youth ; he 
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Wearing Flannel. 
The very best thing that can be worn next to the skin, 
in summer as well as winter, is common woolen flannel. 
One color has no advantage over another, except that 
white is more agreeable to the sight, and it is more likely 
to ‘fall up” in washing; but this may be almost entirely 
prevented, if done properly. Pour boiling hot strong 
soapsuds on the garment ina tub, let it alone until the 
hand can bear the water, then pour off and add clean 
water, boiling hot, let this stand also as before; pour off 
and add more boiling clean water, and when cool enough, 
merely squeeze the garment with the hands—no wringing 
or rubbing. Stretch it immediately on a line in the hot 
sun, or before a hot fire; and as the water settles at the 
most dependent part of the garment, press it out with the 
hand, and be careful to stretch the fabric as soon as the 
water is squeezed out, aiming as much as possible to keep 
the flannel hot until it is dry. If woolen garments are 
treated literally as above, they will remain pliable and 
soft until worn out. 
Never Paint. 
The use of white paint asa cosmetic affects the eyes, 
which it renders painful and watery. It changes the 
texture of the skin, on which it produces pimples; at- 
tacks the teeth, destroys the enamel, and loosens them. 
It heats the mouth and throat, infecting and corrupting 
the saliva. Lastly, it penetrates the pores of the skin, 
substance of the lungs, 


acting by degrees on the spongy 


’ 
the skin; but this is quite 


Egg Gruel. 
Roil a pint of new milk; beat two 


good for the dysentery, as well as nourishing. 


Drop Cakes, 


either with or without eggs. 





Rize Jelly. 


beneficiai to invalids. 


Staffordshire Syllabub. 


from a large teapot some height inte it. 


Cod-Liver Oil. 


little salt. 
Grouse. 


upon toast, and pour plain melted butter over. 





To fatten Poultry quick. 


than by stopping the pores of 
injury enough to preclude its 


light froth, and pour in while the milk boils; stir them 
together thoroughly, but do not let them boil; sweeten it 
with the best of loaf-sugar, and grate in a whole nutmeg 
add a little salt, if you like it. Drink half of it while it is ‘ 
warm, and the other half in two hours. It is said to be 


One quart of milk, a large teaspoonful of saleratus, dis- 
solved in cup of cream; to which stir in flour very 
smoothly until a thick batter. Then dip your spoon in 
milk, and with it place your batter at short distances in 
a buttered pan. Very delicate, made entirely of cream, 


Boli a quarter of a pound of rice-flour with half 
pound of loaf-sugar, in a quart of water, till the whole 
becomes one glutinous mass; then strain off the jelly, 
and let it stand to cool. This food is very nourishing and 


Put a pint of cider and a glass of brandy, sugar and 
nutmeg into » bowl, and milk into it; or pour warm milk 


Bitter orange wine isa pleasant medium of taking it, 
but it is by no means unpleasant when combined with & 


The Scotch method is to plain roast the grouse, dress it 


Boil rice in sweet milk, and feed them with it. 














nal, each year has added to its extraordinary 
and unequalled circulation. 
trated papers in this country, and 


dium for improvement and 
fine engravings each 

and female, who may appear among us. 

a poh pert Cuildings north and south. 
gravings. of scenes worthy 

tales, poems, sketches and varied mi 

ber of the fireside where it is weekly viaitor 


regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial. 


cr I 
with about one thousand # 
{> Thus forming & paper 
favorite in every part of our Union. 
NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, one eee 
One copy. two years.. 


tub 
"IT Sam copies seat when 











BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiov's Pictoruat is @ weekly visitor, cannet 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than thore who do not have access to this admirable me- 
instruction. 
(o> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
(> it contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
original views of the various cities of the 
(> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
" of framing. 
[> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
7" It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
i> The best writers in the country are engaged af 





desired. 
. M. M. BALLOT, 
- cone Regan) FT wate St, Boston, Mass. 
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Port's Corner. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DREAM OF YOUTH. 





BY WILLIE B. PABOR. 

“ But when Youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our ‘hearts 
That will never come again.” 

So the old man said, whose fingers 
Trembled with the touch of Time ; 

One of those whose memory lingers 
Ever in the Past’s dim clime. 


Youth, the dream—it had departed, 
Taking with it as it went, 

Links in chains that, when they parted, 
Never could again be blent. 


Honors, that in dreams ran riot, 

Fame and wealth in glittering heaps, 
And a sense of sweetest quiet, 

Such as in fruition sleeps. 


* Homage, offered to an idol 
7 Shrined within the inner heart, 
Linked to memories of a bridal 
In which he did not take part. 


Broken strings in lutes, whose story 
Ever ran in grooves of truth ; 
Snatches of a strain of glory 
Only heard in dreams of Youth. 


Those the ‘‘ something ” from him taken, 
When the dream of Youth was o’er; 
Leaving him sad and forsaken, 
Lonely pilgrim on life’s shore. 


And each one, like him, thus reckons 
What he keeps and'at what cost, 

In the hours when Memory beckons 
Back to things forever lost. 





CHARITY. 
If he one generous act performed on earth ; 
If to one noble thought he e’er gave birth ; 
If one kind word, to suffering weakness given, 
Fell from his lips as manna fell from heaven ; 
If e’er his eye one pitying tear distilled ; 
throb of sympathy his heart has thrilled; 
Ifhe hath bowed beneath the chastening rod, 
e the weakness of a child of God! 
‘ , spare the follies of an erring brain! 
Judge not his faults—he has not ived in vain! 
Wo. WinreR. 





Bec age 
an addition beyond 
Nobility ot! bir honor of blood, 
Without the ent of knowledge, is 
A glorious ignorance.—J. Surmer. 





WORDS. 
What you keep by you, {ea a! change =} mond ; 
But words once spoken r be recal 
Peneeaen. 





Domestic Story Department. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


NANCY, THE MILL-GIRL. 
M. T. CALDOR. 


Tun great bell of the mill sent out its clang- 
ing notes over the quiet village, and with its wel- 
come sounds 
the close, noisy work-rooms. Young and old, 
male and female, they came- surging out, thank: J 
























. to the mill owners. 


“hour on that pleasant 
patel i 8 Most of them paired off, chut- 
ting cheerfully with their companions. It was a 
New England village, so the operatives were 
generally bright, handsome and happy in their 
appearance. There was none of that woful, 
weary depression on their healthy faces that so 
sadly characterizes the same class in the old 
countries. Now, as they strolled alofg home- 
ward, toward the line of clean, brown houses 
that bordered either side of the principal strect, 
they added a lively and picturesque charm to 
the quiet beauty of that country scene. The re- 


_pose and calm of the mellow sky, the tranquil, 


glassy river and motionless foliage seemed doub- 
ly attractive varied by their restless, busy life. 
“How beautiful it must have seemed to them, af- 


“ter the whirling, noisy machinery and stifled at- 


mosphere of the factory. 

Behind all the rest, without a companion, and 
seemingly without interest in anything that con- 
cerned the others, lagged a woman who mi;:ht 
have been twenty-eight years old—and yet, after 
all, on closer scrutiny, you would judge her to 
be even younger—that is, if the ruffled, dishev- 
elled hair had been tastefully arranged, and the 
tanned complexion and neglected teeth properly 
cared for. A soiled dress, a faded and tattered 
shawl and antiquated bonnet, gave her a still 
more repulsive look, lly when contrasting 
them with the neat, tasteful attire of some of the 
pretty maids of the mill. All by herself, and 
quite unnoticed by the rest of the mill folks, her 
eyes wandering carelessly around, and her mind 
evidently unoccupied, she strolled along till she 
came to a little lane leading off from the hi,h- 
way. Passing in, she returned the salutation of 
aneighbor just coming down the lane with a 
short nod, and soon entered a low, miserable cot- 
tage, so old and dilapidated it hardly seemed fit 
to be inhabited by human beings. And this was 
her home, and here she was happy and contented 
in her stolid way, for no one yet had ever seen 
Nancy Hocking either gay or unhappy in out- 
ward appearance. All alone in that neglected 
home had she lived ever since the overseer of 
the workhouse had pronounced her old enough 
to provide for herself, and engaged her servicvs 
All alone had she passed 
through her uncomely awkward girlhood, and 
all alone she seemed likely to end her days there, 
inuncomplaining apathy. No one had ever felt 
mach interest in her. Perhaps because she had 
always been strong and healthy and never seemed 
uncomfortable or unhappy, there had been noth- 
ing inher case to appeal to the sympathy of the 
benevolent or philanthropic. The village peo- 
ple all pronounced her foolish, not exactly an 
idiot, but little better able to mingle with her 
fellow-creatures. So all looked upon her lightly 
and carelessly, and as much an appendage to the 
town as the guide post or shade tree, and as mute 
and inanimate. Life with her was dormant— 
there were no joys, no hopes, no fears. She 
provided for her animal wants, worked when 
she was obliged to, and idled away the time she 





could call her own in the easy, careless way we 
hardly see in the lowest orders of creation, since 
they have their hours of play and recreation. 
Her mother had died long years before within 
these lowly walls, and the orphan infant had been 
brought up through her long, unchildlike youth 
atthe workhouse, from which she had been trans- 
ferred to the mill. She had become so familiar 
at the village that no one thought of scorn or 
ridicule when her untidy figure crossed his path. 
She was something like the homely brown miller, 


to the most favored ones of fortune. It no 
longer merited the name the villagers had long 
ago given to it—“ Nance’s old hut” no longer 
— but “Mrs. Hocking’s cottage.” What a 
thrill of joy shot through the poor creature’s 
heart, when she first found out the old name had 
been laid aside, and how she had caught up her 
child in a transport of delight, as the sweet hope 
rose up that her unwearying efforts might yet be 
rewarded, and on that innocent head no cloud of 
slight or shame be thrown. Little by little, her 





that attracted by the warm cheery light, 
ally found entrance to their houses—not beauti- 
ful enough like the butterfly to tempt the chil- 
dren’s rosy mischievous fingers, and not trouble- 
some enough, like the wasp, to provoke their 
hostility. 

Who thought, alas, with sorrowful solicitude 
of that sterile human soul, in this world of beau- 
ty, of striving, and reward, dragging out an ex- 
istence so useless, and cold, and dead? Poor 
Nancy Hocking The crown and glory of human 
life, the warm, vivifying rays of love, had never 
shone upon her lonely heart. But the hyacinth 
in that dark, repulsive bulb seems lost and dead, 
yet when the warm earth, and gentle rain, and 
life-giving sunshine come, how soon within our 
garden walk? it blooms in perfumed loveliness 
and grace! So after weary years of ice and 
snow came light and spring for Nancy Hocking, 
With clouds of shame, and dishonor, and re- 
proach, came the clearing shower and the wel- 
come sunlight, and the stupid, foolish mill-girl 
awoke from apathy. 

In the old, neglected cottage a babe opened its 
blue eyes to the light, and those tiny hands, with 
weak, clinging fingers, unlocked the rigid fetters 
that bound her soul. At the first wailing of 
that feeble voice, the glamour fell from her eyes. 
She woke and lived, and looked forth into the 
world where now the finger of scorn waited for 
her, and felt forall of disgrace that life was 
beautiful. : This innocence and purity that she 
became familiar with, how plainly it shoyed to 
her eyes the sinful of the pathway she had 
trod! ‘This frail, clinging helplessness, how it 
woke within her heart a mine of energy and 
strength! This priceless blessing, all hers, and 
hers alone, how above all it filled her soul with 
gratitude and love, and brought her penitent and 
prostrate at the throne of mercy! And now be- 
gan the miraculous change. Suddenly the curi- 
ous neighbors passing by, discovered that the 
loose, neglected look had vanished from the cot- 
tage. The pathway was swept out nicely, the 
broken windows were whole and shining again, 
and a wild rosebush had been newly set out by 
the gate, while a Yew pinks and lilies nestled 
modestly in the plat before the house door. 
Nancy’s child had smiled one day at a blossom 
she accidentally held towards it, and that very 
day while it slumbered, its mother’s worn fingers 
had transplanted ‘several roots where it could see 

them always. Then a canary bird, purchased | 
by a day’s labor from a gentleman in the neigh- | 
borhood, warbled from a cage that hung in the 





| _misabat—ity might Nancy’s tall form have been 
seen at work here, there and everywhere. Her 
industry and Werance were wonderful. How 
she managed gone such a wonderful change 
in her cottage home no one could imagine, yet 
manage she did, and that cheerfully and briskly. 
Nor was the transformation in her own personal 
appearance less remarkable. Plain, neat clothes, 
with a careful hand at her luxuriant hair, wrought 
magically and every one discovered all at once, 
what she herself never knew, that she was really 
a fine-looking woman. So it happened that pres: 
ently the poor woman who had never in her life- 
time received a single glance, became the talk of 
the whole village. The simple neighbors, who 
expected to find her more reckless and lost than 
ever before, could not fathom the mystery. Was 
it so very strange? What mighty transforma- 
tion is too difficult and great for the potent ma- 
gician, love, to undertake and effect ? ‘ 

Nancy knew nothing of all the scandal and 
virtuous indignation her conduct had excited. 
She went on her way humbly and meckly, thank- 
ful for every friendly nod, or encouraging word. 
The change in her conduct which seemed so 
marvellous to others, was very simple and nat- 
ural to her. It was because those sweet, wistful 
eyes loved to look at her, that she laid her tat- 
tered dress aside, and tried to make herself as 
pleasing and nice as possible. It was for those 
baby feet that the floor and walks were kept 
clean and white, and to deck that cherub form 
and provide for those growing wants, that she 
roused herself trom her indolence and toiled 
early and late. In her new, earnest enthusiasm, 
her mother’s heart declared the child of her love, 
the one only treasure in her humble world, should 
lack no advantage that her unceasing toil could 
procure for her, and she kept the promise well. 
But soon began a mightier task. As the little 
one advanced in life, and those asking eyes and 
lisping lips questioned her of the deep truths that 
whispered to her in her dreams, how Nancy’s 
conscience woke, and with unpitying finger 
pointed to her neglected youth, and uncultivated 
mind, and how amidst agony and shame arose 
the brave spirit and declared it would begin anew. 
Her child must be good and pure. Then from 
her mother’s lips must fall no word of angry 
hate, or selfish, evil thought. She must see no 
spirit in her mother’s deeds to lead her innocence 
astray. How little did those in their luxurious 
homes, scarcely a stone’s throw from that lowly 
cottage, who so indignantly denounced her guilt 
and shame, ah, how little did they guess the 
countless times, on her bended knees before the 
spotless child, that Nancy in tears and prayer 
confessed her sin, and hated and reviled herself. 
And if from such hours of rémorse and peni- 
tence she came forth sad, but calm and hopeful 
still, whose sinless hand should dare to cast the 
stone ? 

Steadily and devotedly Nancy labored on. 
Years came and went,and the cottage, remodelled, 
nicely painted and creeping out from the fresh, 
carefully trained shrubbery, was truly as happy 
a home for that singularly beautiful child, as any 





of the stately dwellings in the land could be 


cottage stoop, for the crowing hehe delighted | © see poor 
self, early ing dew, and long 


steady adh to the right path had won the 
respect and friendliness of most of the town’s- 
people, and it is possible that she might have 
mingled with them on an equality, but for the 
strong opposition of a few of the leaders, who 
tossed their heads in virtuous indignation when 
Nancy, with a heroism unequalled by any rash 
venturer before the cannon’s mouth, made her ap- 
pearance in the church aisle, leading her father. 
less child. 

Among these, and most bitter of ail, Was a 
Mrs. White, the gay, pretty wife of the village 
lawyer. She hadonce angrily and contemptuous- 
ly withdrawn her idolized Lillian from a picnic 
to which one of the benevolent mothers in Israel 
had invited Grace Hocking, and peremptorily 
commanded the frightened Grace never to pre- 
sume to play with her at school. Many and 
many an hour had Nancy prayed and struggled 
to overcome the bitterfless and anger this lady’s 
persecution caused her, and the child soon learned 
to conceal the grievantes from her mother, be- 
cause they invariably caused her a burst of frantic 


Oe a change came at length. A fearful ep- 
idemic suddenly appeared in the mill. Death 
and disease stalked unchecked through the vil- 
lage. The utmost consternation spread through 
their pleasant homes, and when the disorder ex- 
tended to the town’s-people, the excitement 
became almost frantic. Among the first victims 
was the one ewe lamb in the lowly fold of Nancy 
Hocking. Little Grace left her play one warm 
afternoon, and nestling her head on her mother’s 
breast, whispered that her head ached, and she 
was sick. With a wild cry for mercy, as the ter- 
rible suspicion first flashed through her mind, the 
mother tended, nursed and prayed over her. 
Vainly—for delirium and agony followed, and 
when the harassed, worn physician was dragged 
at last to the cottage by Nancy’s frantic hand, 
he shook his head sorrowfully in answer to the 
hoarse inquiry, and left her there alone. With 
a low, shuddering groan, Nancy sank down be- 
side the child, wrestling with this new, terrible 
grief that had come to her lowly door. The last 
scene followed speedily. The rounded, graceful 
form ceased its writhings and lay straight and 
still. The dimpled, clinging fingers stiffened, 
and the white arms grew rigid. Never, never 
more should they clasp her neck with their ten- 
derembrace. No more caresses for her in this 
cold world—the only being that had loved and 
cared for her had left her there alone. Alone !— 
O, that terrible word! And terrible it was 
sorrow, as she bent 


were ¢ with 
dewy kisses to itr own," The little coffin was 
borne away, and Nancy looked around her des- 
olate home, which had echoed to those pattering 
feet, and rung with that silvery laughter, shiver- 
ing but tearless. Then she went forth fearlessly 
to the houses of sickness and death. Her hand 
smoothed many a dying pillow and bathed many 
an aching head. Delirious eyes lost their fierce 
glare while gazing into the undisturbed calmness 
that reigned in hers, and whispered blessings fol- 
lowed her from couch to couch. At first she had 
kept entirely among the poor. But when she 
. heard how many there were suffering, whose 
money could not bribe nurses in this woful time, 
she went boldly to them. 

In her stylish, handsome house lay Mrs. White 
tossing restlessly on her couch of pain. Her 
youth, her beauty, her wealth, her unassailed, 
spotless reputation availed her little now. Her 
servants had fled, her friends had forsaken her, 
and only her worn, exhausted husband remained 
to minister to her wants, Every few moments 
the groans of her sick child reached er ears, 
but she was too ill to aid her. Her heart sank 
within her in despairing agony, as she lay alone 
while her husband had gone out for medicine, 
when she heard a firm, Hight step beside her bed, 
and looking up saw the despised, persecuted 
Nancy standing there, calm, composed and gentle. 

“T have come to help you,” said she, simply, 
and then went to work to verify her words. The 

guffering child was taken in her arms, its feverish 
faréhead bathed, whilea cooling draught moist- 
ened, parched bla@@kéned lips, and soon the 
anxious mother had the,satisfaction of seeing it 
sleeping sweetly by her side. Then, with a wo- 
man’s ready tact, which the tenderest husband 
cannot gain, all the invalid’s little wants were di- 
vined and gratified, Without the trouble on her 
part of explaining them. The disordered rooms 
were righted, the accumulation of glasses in the 
sick room disposed of, and when Nancy brought 
the first bowl of palatable gruel, and with it the 
welcome intelligence, that her tired husband was 
sleeping soundly on the sofa, a smile actually il- 
luminated Mrs. White’s melancholy face. Like 
a ministering angel Nancy glided about the 
house, never seeming fatigued or worn, till health 
came back to the sick room, and Mrs. White, an 
humble, penitent woman, was able to take charge 
of her household once again. 

“Nancy,” said she, in a broken, tremulous 
voice, “can you ever forgive me for my cruel 
treatment of you? I have received a salutary 
lesson. Henceforward I shall know there is but 
one judge for human sinfulness. I have been the 
erring one, and you are an angel of mercy. You 
must never go back to the cottage in its loneli- 
ness—you must live with us, dear Nancy.” 

At these words of humility and love from the 
lips that had so often wreathed themselves in 
scornful reproach, Nancy smiled a dreary, sickly 
smile—but the first since her child’s bright head 
was laid beneath the sod—then her eyes roved 
wistfully up to the clear, blue sky, and she shook 
her head. 

So she returned to the cottage, but the eyes 
that had roved so often upward had caught a 





gleam that shone on her face like a benediction, 
and when her new friends lamented her loneliness, 
she answered, cheerfully, “It is but for a little 
time.” And so indeed it was. The very last 
victim of the epidemic was followed to her grave 
by all that remained of the mill corps—hands, 
overseers, owners, and all. And before all, pale, 
tearful and trembling, walked the bowed figure 
of Mrs. White. 

The cottage was vacant now, and Nancy the 
mill-girl’s humble life was over here below. 





FROGS IN A DILIGENCE. 


Returning from the University of Glessen, I 
brought with me about a dozen green-tree frogs, 
which 1 had caught in the woods near the town. 

‘The Germans cailed them Laub Frosch, or leaf- 
frogs. ‘They are most dificult things to find, on 
account of their color so much resembling the 
leaves on which they live. I have frequently 
heard one singing in a small bush, and though 1 
have searched carefully, have not been able to 
find him. The only way is to remain quite quiet 
till he again begins his song. After much am- 
bush-work, at length I collected a dozen frogs 
and put them ina bottle. I started at night on 
my homeward journey by the diligence, and 1 
put the bottle containing the frogs into the pock- 
etinside the diligence. My tellow-passengers 
were sleepy old smoke-dried Germans; very 

ittle conversation took place, and after the first 
mile every one settled himself to sleep, and all 
were soon snoring. I suddenly awoke with a 
start, and found all the sleepers had been roused 
at the same moment. On their sleepy faces were 
depicted sudden fear and anger. What had 
woke us all up so suddenly? ‘I'he morning was 

just breaking, and my frogs, though in the dark 
pocket of the coach, had found it out; and with 
one accord all twelve of them had begun their 
morning song. As if at a given signal, they one 
and aliof them began to croak as loud as ever 
they could. ‘The noise their united concert 
made, seemed in the close compartment of the 
coach, quite deafening ; well might the Germans 
look angry. ‘hey wanted to throw the frogs, 
bottle and all out of the window, but I gave the 
bottle a good shaking, and made the frogs keep 

uiet. ‘Lhe Germans all went to sleep again, 
but I was obliged to remain awake, to shake the 
frogs when they began to croak. It was lucky 
that I did so, tor they tried to begin their concert 
again two or three times. ‘hese frogs came 
safely to Oxford, and the day after their arrival, 
a stupid housemaid took off the top of the bottle 
to see what was inside; one of the frogs croaked 
at that instant, and so frightened her, that she 
dared not put the cover on again. They all got 
loose in the garden, where 1 believe the ducks 
ate thém, for I never heard or saw them again. 
‘These frogs cost six shillings each in Covent 
“Garden Market. They are not difficult to keep 
alive, as they will eat black beetles, and these are 
to be procured at all seasons of the year.— 
Buckland. 





A FASHIONABLE CITY PHYSICIAN. 


Such an one is thus described by the N. Y. 
Herald: “It is his theory to keep delicate pa- 
tients in such a condition "that the yearly bill will 
be plethoric. He does: not rudely teli madame 
that nothing really ails her except laziness, but 
gives her a good ‘eal of the latest gossip and a 
Little harmless mendicament. He is #nice doctor 

to the ladies, not unpopular with the men, and so 
kind tothe children. He lives in a good quarter 
of the city, has a fine equipage, is an amiable 
man, takes things as they are, and when his pa- 
tients die he lets them down easy. His funeral 





~~ Floral Gipertmcnt. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The tuberose, with her silver light, 
‘That in the gurden of 





She comes out when the sun’s away.—Moons. 
™ 
¢ 


Roses. 

The leaves of rose-bushes are often found marked, in 
summer—and occasionally, though very rarely, in winter 
—with pale brown zigzag lines, with a narrow black line 
running down the middie of each. These lines are the 
work of @ very small yellow or orange colored caterpillar, 
not more than two lines long, that lives on the paunchy- 
ma of the leaf; and the pale brown mark is occasioned by 
the epidermis drying when the pulp beneath has been re- 
moved. Tobacco water is an excellent remedy, if not too 
strong. It should be made by steeping half a pound of 
the best tobacco in a gallon of hot water; and as soon as 
the infusion has become cold, the young shoots should be 
dipped in it, or sprinkled with it, and suffered to remain 
a few minutes, or rather only seconds, after which they 
should be washed with clean cold water. This will also 
be found to remove the little green fly. 





Geraniums. 
Few plants are more easily grown, or that better repay 
; than i All the half shrubby 
kinds require a light, rich soil, composed of well decayed 
manure, leaf mould, sand, and a little loam, kept mode- 
rately moist. A cool greenhouse, where the sashes can 
be frequently thrown off, and a balcony or window, not 
too much exposed to the sun, are best adapted for them ; 
and in such situations they may be left during the whole 
year, only requiring, when in full flower, to be slightly 
shaded from the sun, to prolong the blossoming season. 
Immediately after the plants have flowered, they should 
be cut down nearly to the soil, or they will present a 
blanched, unhealthy appearance. 





Greenhouse Hints. 

As there is generally mere leisure in the greenhouse at 
this season of the year than any other, it is, of course, 
well to improve it in the best and most profitable manner. 
If any plants are troubled with insects, these, being now 
in their inactive state, may be more easily destroyed than 
at any other time. This rule applies particularly to 
orange snd lemon trees, which are troubled by a brown, 
sealy insect, which many inexperienced persons mistake 
for @ spot. The trees should be carefully washed with 
soap suds, which must afterwards be nicely rinsed off. 
Set the plants in an airy situation to dry. Care should 
be taken that these plants are not over-watered; if the 
soil is moist, that is sufficient. 





Bulbs. 

The different varieties of Cape bulbs usually found in s 
greenhouse collection, should be kept in the shade until 
they begin to grow, after which they should be Basra 
near the light. The variety known as * be 


ed — 


Wester's Licnic. 


PR mynd lye. my bang ape Aye oy 
her own, and that her cara sposa, like a prudent man, 
pF. retires before the storm, and locks himself in 
fis aga cabinet until the sky is _ and sunshine 
again illumines the classic shades.of St. James or Wind- 
ge After ame these little suuliitions, hn queen 

a “thundering knock” at the door of the Btenagel ng 
wae ae t had taken gk upon — — 
= o's there? be ueen!’’ ‘ The quee 
5 ie Geepeted, After the 


cannot enter here 
lapse of 
“My wife is always wel- 





pse 

door. ‘ Who's there?’ 
wife,’ responded Victoria. 
come,’ was the gallant reply. 


Tew 


Reta from an invigorating bath at the North Eas- 
ton weg eh] & person entered into friendly chat 
with a native of the “ Land o’ Cakes,’’ who, along with 
the pier. The 


man 
much extolled, and in his exuberance observed that it 
was worth any one’s while to give a shilling to see them, 
they were so beautifully fitted up. With that c! 
istic keenness for saving which wh much dis 





countrymen, 
* How muckle do fod pay for a bath?” 
“Six: xpence, ’ was the reply. 


“Man,” said he, * yevrad save  saxpence by bathing.’ 

A young exquisite was lately teteniag toa —_ friend 
singing s song, in which the following lines occ’ 

“ By that fair brow where innocence pasos 
Like moonlight resting upon snow.’’ 

Leen. at him intently, she divided the words in the 
first line ins manner rather different from the true ver- 
sion, and not particularly complimentary, thus: 

“ By that fair brow wherein no sense 
e moonlight resting upon snow.” 


~~ 


The private secretary of the governor of New York is a 
e other day a young man, decidedly inebriated, 

walked into the executive chamber and emed' 
ernor. " 
tary. ‘0, 1 want an office with o salary—a sine- 
cure.”’—** Well,’ replied the secretary, I can tell you 
something better for you than a ey had better 
A new idea the young 





try a water cure 
inebriate, and S vamosed 


RARA ARRAN en 


** Daddy,” said a hopeful urchin to his paternal rela- 
tive, ‘“‘ why don’t our schoolmaster send the editor of the 
newspaper an account of the lickings he gives the boys?” 
**I don’t know, my son,”’ replied rent; “but 
why do you ask such a question ?""—“' Why, this ~~ 
says that Mr. B. three thousand hides at his 
establishment during the Bhat and I know that old 
Soantt has tanned our hi more 'n twice that many 

es.” 


ola hese) ge of Chicago, had important business 
ta transact in St. Louis. He reached = railroad depot 
just os a train was ay off, and by extraordinary ex- 
ertion managed to aboard before it was under full 
headway. In his A and he had neglected to observe 
train he was on; and in fact did not discover that he was 
travelling the or a until his ears were pac with 
cries of ** Cab, sir,” anesville, in Wisconsi: 





Legal Acumen.—Mr. E——, 8 Log oaget noted for ab- 
sence of mind, was once of 
Macbeth; and on the witch's replying to the Thane’s in- 
quiry, * that they were ‘doing a deed without a name,” 
catching the sound of the words, he started up. exclaim- | 
ing, to the astonishment of the audience, * ‘A deed with- 
outaname! Why, it’s void!—it’s not worth a sixpence!”’ 
eee en 
The following is a copy of some ingenious lines printed 
on railroad checks at the West: = . 
“If you wish a quiet nap, 
Stick this in tp hat or cap; 
And always, by an, or night, 
Be sure to keep check in sight.”’ 
enews 
ot Why does not that cable work?” asked a shareholder 
Cyrui id. 





8 Fiel: 
vhy?” replied Cyrus, ‘because it does not clear the 
rocks ear, th cat hal managed to clear a few 
! Well, it ly a 
out of your pocket and mii 
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A bey Cnee Comeatebees of his brother for half of 
the . “And not?” said his ; “he is en- 
titled to half~aint he?"—*‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ said the boy; 
‘but how should like to have him take out all 
soft for his half? will his half out middie, 
and I have to sleep on both sides of him.” 

A Sa ae jagara; and while 


to know what would hinder it.” 
oeeee Wee 
Quoth Smith to Jones, ‘ It really is a sin 
You do not get your pretty house fenced in.” 
ee ** You're wrong; the place is fenced, con- 
und it! 


a a er eee 


Tm Cincinnati an Irishman became angry with a negro, 
yo broke seven or eight Barn upon his head without 

ing him the least injury negro was perfectly cool 
during the operation, pal told the Celt he could oe on 
as long as he pleased—he didn’t mind the pebbles. 


an eee 


Mr. Jared Smith, of Williamstown, Ohio, has just taken 
out a patent for a cast-iron wateh-d for stores res, ete. 
The affair seems to be gotten up on the watch prinei rs 
for you have only to wind up the tail of the ani: 
make him howl twice every second all night. 


An Irishman was testifying in the Municipal Court, the 


other day, in regard to an assault with gun, and deliv- 
ered himself in this mauner: 


—* Plaze, yer —e * 
stroke a heavy blow with « goon, and broke it ae 
halves. 


RAAAA een nny 


Some writer exclaims, *‘ What is beauty without soap?’ 
Sometimes fashionable beauty is ewe | with soap, We 
have seen many a cheek from which the beautiful red 

rose hue would vanish before peey useful article, like a 
i veh before sunrise. 


There was a young woman, and what do you think’ 

She soaked her light dresses in chloride @ pe ch 

Fae fire ae t hurt her, though close she « came by it: 
O ladies! O managers! Why don’t you try it? 
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o> It is just se 0 eee 0 
friend would ects to family, ors 
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in 


father, brother or 


~<a mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
eight super-royal pages. 
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Tog , poems, stories of the 





hase large red tuberous root, and requires a pot oheas 
six or seven inches deep. All hyacinths and other bul- 
bous roots should be carefully examined, to prevent the 
secretion of snails or slugs. Give them plenty of water 
when planted ; keep the saucers beneath them always full 
of water. Change the water every week on those that are 
in the glasses, being careful to put in tepid water. 


Rhododendron Trees. 

The rhodendrons vary very much in size, as well as in 
the color of the flowers, some being trees, and others 
trailing shrubs. The handsomest of the tree species is 
the nepau!, which grows about twenty feet high, with 
immense bunches of dark scarlet or crimson flowers, 
which have the rich hue of velvet. Most of the tree rho- 
dodendrons are too tender to stand the winter in the open 
air; but rose-colored variety. and one with snow-white 





Sowers, are nearly hardy. 
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